









































ampion PAPER 


It all began when Champion dropped its first tonnage into the nation’s stream of paper back in 1894. 


THIS PREFERENCE FOR 












Continued improvements and many new papers have maintained Champion’s edge in quality for over 
50 years, while volume grew and variety widened. Scientific research, vast resources, abundant facili- 
ties and uncompromising control of quality, have made Champion synonymous with advancement in 
letterpress and offset printing. Daily output of 2,400,000 pounds is evidence of continued customer 


satisfaction. With constant Champion development this complete line will make a still bigger ripple. 


TH ° Champuin Hyper AND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeteries . . . 2,400,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 












District Sales Offices 





























For An Unlimited Supply of Strip Material 


Really efficient printing production requires plenty of strip 
material as well as an unfailing type supply. With material 
racks depleted, the compositor is compelled to piece” leads, 
slugs or rule, rob standing forms, or perhaps even distribute 
to get enough material to finish a job, entailing extra ex- 
pense that eats into profits. With an Elrod on the job, the 
printer quits worrying, as he has right at hand the necessary 
spacing and base material to complete his work quickly and 
accurately. The Elrod supplies high-quality leads, slugs, rule 
and base material ranging in size from 1-point to 36-points 
in thickness, the larger sizes providing base for cuts, electros 
or shell casts, and metal furniture for blocking out, for lockup 
and for general composing room use. Simple in design and 
mechanism, the Elrod requires only minimum attention, and 
produces an abundant and constant supply of material as 
one continuous strip of metal, cooled and solidified under 
pressure. Because of its dependable service, the Elrod has 
earned its place in the modern printing plant. Ask us about it. 


Lud low Typog ra ph Com pany 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. See. $4.00 a year in advance; single copies, 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funcs—$4.50 a year; single copies 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, rminal A. mto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 
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Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Copyrighted, 1947, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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A Modern, Streamlined Link Between — 
QUALITY and Long-Established REPUTATION 





Linking the well-known WESTON Defiance and Cen- 
tennial Mills, long famous for highest quality cotton fibre 
papers and specialties, a modern, spacious addition will 
go into operation about October 1. The new addition will 
house the finishing department and will not only provide 
for better arrangement of calenders, trimmers and other 
equipment, but will permit extensive rearrangement of all 
manufacturing. 

In the new building the last word in Carrier air con- 
ditioning will maintain uniformly perfect humidity and 
temperature. The result will be highly efficient, stream- 
lined production conducted under ideal working and 
quality control conditions. 

Completion of the new addition marks an important 
step in the WESTON continuing program of mill improve- 
ment which includes the installation, now and in the 
future, of the most improved items of papermaking equip- 
ment . . . all aimed toward providing the buyer, user and 
distributor of WESTON Papers with the utmost in quality 
and service. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY - DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Waters of Papers for Business Records 


Weston Papers 
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It is even easy to see why the 
Simplex ,z is easy to run... 


ta 





©he VAD aA) 
Miller Simplex Auto- 
matic with feeder swung 
back, delivery frame 
up, and inker open. 





OOK HERE—at the Miller Simplex cylinder, 
bed, inker and fountain. 


The cylinder is fully exposed, at easy arm’s height 
and length. The bed affords open and unhindered 
desk-top convenience. One lever pull opens the 
inker, fully exposing all rollers for quick cleaning 
and setting. 


The aluminum alloy feedboard lifts positively but 
easily. The entire feeder swings back in a moment. 
The delivery frame (there is no carriage or heavy 
superstructure) is raised quickly with one hand. 


You can see all superiorities of the Simplex in actual 
operation, without an iota of obligation, by merely 
Eo ee OA i nk average . «requesting a demonstration. Or, if you prefer, 
| (5'-8” by insurance statistics) is a ha ; write, wire or phone for detailed literature. 
_ taller than the very highest | Se 
| plex press. He can see and reach all parts — 
of the press with a minimum of exertion. 
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CONFIRMATION OF EFFICIENCY! 






GRADES 7o- EVERY DESCRIPTION of PRINTING and VARNISHING on PAPER, TIN ETC. 


aranteed 


bears of JEfficient Service. 
Manufactured by LOUIS MINTON, LTD. 





52 Corporation St., Manchester 4, England 


U. S. ANEW YORK “Having now completed my trials 
made with the set of Mintite Patent covered ‘Simplex’ Rollers 
you let me have, it affords me much pleasure to inform you 
that the Mintite Rollers possess the best advantage to a 
printer that I have been able to obtain for the past 35 years. 
I say this because I have on every occasion made trials with 
anything new in rollers that has been available. 

“The reason why I delayed this report is that I desired 
to ascertain the working of your roller in winter as well as in 
summer. This has now been done because your rollers had 
been delivered to me when the temperature was below zero, 
and now they are and have been working satisfactorily in a 
temperature of above eighty degrees with a very high 
humidity. 

“In addition to the Mintite roller producing cleaner and 
sharper printing, an occasion arose of ‘ghosting’ difficulty. 
This was immediately overcome by putting in your Mintite 
rollers. Another advantage I have been able to obtain is with 
heavy solid printing which may have to be double rolled. 
Through the roller printing sharp, it eliminates ‘offset’ of 
printing, reducing the cost of producing the job by a large 
per cent. 

“Using kerosene or ordinary wash-up fluid for cleaning 
the rollers have kept them perfectly clean. This with the 
same inks which we have used for many years. 

“Being desirous of ascertaining to what extent negligence 
would be necessary to effect damage to the surface and the 
anchorage of the covering to the spindle, it was a revelation 
to me because Mintite roller resistance is very many times 
greater, thus providing an undoubted economical unit in a 
printing plant, and as you explained, damages can be recti- 
fied without recovering the rollers.” 


SCOTLAND—EDINBURGH “We have to report that we re- 
ceived 24 re-clothed rollers on the 27th ult. We are sending 
off to you 18 Angle Distribution Rollers . . . and we should 
be grateful if you could let us have early delivery. We are 
glad to inform you that the rollers are working quite satis- 
factorily .. .” 


SWITZERLAND—LAUSANNE “I am just back from the 
United States where I have seen quite a lot of new things 
interesting our trade—but no printing roller that could 
compete in any way with the quality of your Mintite.” 


INDIA—CALCUTTA “I am only too glad to provide Indian 
Printers with an opportunity to witness for themselves what 
I consider the perfect solution to our major pressroom trou- 
ble in this Bengal of such varied climatic conditions—dry 
heat, cool temperatures and high humidity. For their in- 
formation the following points are made: 

“(1) The Mintite coverings on the . ... have been in con- 
stant daily use for over seven years and those on the small 

. . Since 1940. (2) They are today in their original condi- 
tion, being resilient and tacky, and their surface is quite 
unmarked. (3) There has never been an occasion to make 
use of the spare Mintite rollers which were delivered with 
the machines and these are in racks in their original factory 
wrappers. (4) The Mintite coverings are entirely unaffected 
by the Indian climatic conditions and we have no trouble 
due to swelling, shrinking or excessive tack in the hottest 
or wettest times of the year. (5) There is also a noticeable 
reduction in the quantity of ink used due to the Mintite 
rollers operating with a much thinner film of ink. (6) The 
rollers are easily washable by kerosene. (7) All machines 
have been fully employed throughout the war with a 54- 
hour week, but on the machines with Mintite rollers there 
has been no let up on account of roller trouble, though in the 
hot seasons, other machines have had to stop whilst the 
gelatine rollers were taken off and fanned. (8) The high 
speed ... are hand-fed and usually run at about 1800 an 
hour. The small automatic runs at 2500. That these continu- 
ous speeds are possible in all kinds of climatic conditions 
without change of rollers is remarkable.” 


NORWAY—OSLO “The Mintite Patent Lithographic and 
Damper Foundation Grade Rollers, supplied to us in May 
1939, have worked to our entire satisfaction. We have hereby 
the pleasure of ordering 160 Mintite Patent Lithographic 
and Damper Foundation Grade Rollers, for our offset 
presses.” 


BELGIUM—BRUSSELS “We have pleasure in informing you 
that the Mintite Rollers in constant use on our .. . press 
have been giving us entire satisfaction for coloured works 
as well as for engravings and commercial printings. The test 
we made with these rollers during three months without any 
special care told us the superior value of this new substance 
and we are intending to let you recover all the rollers of our 
presses and platens with this material.” 


The original testimonials of the above and many more are available for inspection 


PROMPT DELIVERY OF COVERED ROLLERS FOR POPULAR 


PRESSES FROM STOCK IN NEW YORK CITY AND MONTREAL 


EXCLUSIVE AMERICAN DISTRIBUTOR 


DAN J. CASEY JR. PRINTING MACHINERY, INC. 


80 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Connections in 
WASHINGTON, D.C., ATLANTA, GA., BALTIMORE, MD., BOSTON, MASS., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., CHICAGO, ILL., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


MACFARLANE SUPPLY COMPANY 


1206 CRAIG STREET EAST, 


Damage, also 
Dried-on ink is 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
RE-COVERING 





COVERED 
ROLLERS 
AVAILABLE FOR 
TRIAL WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC COPYRIGHT 


Connections in 


QUEBEC, KINGSTON, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, WESTERN AND MARITIME PROVINCES 
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... Accuracy 
and Safety 
in Saw-Trimming 
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‘Choose 
the © 
Chief” . 
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Saw-Trimmer 






Top-Flight House Magazines of Leading American Printers... . 











—all that plus these regular features 


You can depend on the Nolan 
"Chief" Saw-Trimmer to give fast, 












oa a Ria. . Offset Department ....... 71 Salesman’s Corner ........ 54 
operator. This modern saw-trim- nae | ~=Pressroom 76 The Meats New 8] 
mer embodies features that as- re et re ln elec e | ER AR ee Cees cs 

sure economy . . . safety . . « re 69 Typographic Clinic ....... 68 


speed and accuracy in your saw- 
trimming operations. It saves you 










time and money. — 
Investigate the advantages of Member Associated Business Paper diy Bontay Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





the Nolan Saw-Trimmer now. 
Write for complete details today. 


NOLAN 
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PREPARED BY INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION @ 


OCTOBER, 1947 








GEMTONE’ PROCESS INKS END DRYBACK; 


COLORS SPARKLE, DRY FAST, PRINT SHARP 
Developed for Sheet-Fed Press Work 





Dry on Top of Sheet Without Heat 


Every pressman who has done four-color process work on a sheet-fed 
press has seen his best work lose some of its original brightness and 
sharpness because of a factor beyond his control. This factor is dryback, 
the tendency of even the best of conventional oil inks to penetrate and 


spread into the paper as they dry, 
blurring the halftone dots, dulling the 
colors, and dimming the highlights. 

IPI Gemtone process color inks virtually 
eliminate dryback. 

They set and dry on top of the sheet. 
Colors sparkle. Halftone dots remain 
sharp, and highlights bright. 

The brilliance and strength of the 
Gemtone colors create a glossy effect 
that heightens the “snap” of the job. 
Printers are enthusiastic and customers 
have gone out of their way to compli- 
ment printers on the sparkle and beauty 
with which their products are pictured. 


Inks Trap Beautifully; 
Crystallization No Problem 


Other factors, in addition to dryback, 
which have created problems in four- 


Customers say, ‘‘Gemtone Inks Sparkle!’ Here’s why Gemtone print- 
ing looks almost as brilliant when dry as it does when it comes off 
the press wet. These two unretouched photo-micrographs show why. 
(LEFT) Photomicrograph of impression made with ordinary oil 











color process printing are trapping and 
crystallization. 

IPI Gemtone inks trap beautifully, 
increasing the strength of color. 


As for crystallization, printers who 
have used Gemtone inks report that 
their crystallization worries are over. In 
fact, one printer has said, ‘““Gemtone 
inks are practically foolproof.” 


Gemtone inks save hours drying time 
between press runs. They dry by an ad- 
vanced principle similar to that devel- 
oped for the andes IPI Vaporint inks 
used on the fastest traveling webs. Un- 
like Vaporin inks, however, Gemtone 
inks do not require heating equipment 
for their use. 


They give good mileage because no 
ink is lost in penetration. 
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Already Widely Used 


in Commercial Plants 


Gemtone inks are press-tested, proved, 
commercial inks ready for commercial 
use in your plant. They have been used 
with great success for process work on 
single-color presses, two-color presses, 
and four-color presses. 


Gemtone inks are used by commer- 
cial printers for catalogues, direct mail, 
displays, inserts and labels, any type 
of quality, four-color work. They are 
also employed on the four-color pages 
of many national magazines in the 
quality group. 

Let us give you more specific infor- 
mation about results secured with 
Gemtone. Even if you do little. four- 
color process work, write for informa- 
tion. Gemtone inks are one of those 
significant developments in printing 
progress that a printer likes to know 
all about. 

Write International Printing Ink, 
Division of Interchemical Corporation, 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 1, New York. 

*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





inks showing blu 





rred halftone dots. (RIGHT) Photomicrograph of 
impression made with IPI Gemtone type ink, same spot on plate as 
on left, showing clean, sharp dots. Here virtually all the ink has 
stayed on the surface of the sheet. Printing is sharper, color stronger. 
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Fine Coated Paper 
Needs No Other Name 


The printing qualities of coated paper were stepped-uP and 
eda “streamlined” 


costs reduced when Consolidated perfect 
method of manufacture. 

The resulting product, though superior in quality and sold at 
uncoated prices, remains fine coated paper and needs no 


Photo Courtesy of other name. 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


_ C ‘nso lidated Coated , 


§ PRODUCTION GLOSS 


Papers \ MODERN GLOSS 


one of many leading trade and technical 

journals which use this superior coated paper 

tinguishing feature of an advertisement for to obtain clean-cut reproductions of the many 

Diamond Hi-Test Alkalies. The natural atten- photographs which make publications so 

tion value of this picture was increased by the intensely interesting- 

striking reproduction of fine coated paper: Manufactured in weights down to- 45 pounds, 
The American Carbonator and Bottler is Consolidated Coated Papers meet almost any 


regularly printed on Consolidated Coated. \t is printing need. 











In a recent issue of the American Carbonatot 
and Bottler the above photograph was a dis- 
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IMPROVED ‘by ways 
\ 


CHIEF \ 


HO Double-loading feed 
board cuts stoppagetime. 

oe Interchangeable ductor 
and distributor rollers. 


Ratchet-type hand crank 
on fountain to speed ad- 
justments of ink flow. 


Steel step-plate at right 
of delivery, and hand 
rail around fountain, to 
aid pressman when 
climbing on platform. 


Main drive motor placed 
under the press saves 
more than 7 square feet 
of floor space. 


Gears inside cylinder 
are ground and all oth- 

ers are shaved to assure 

greater accuracy. 


Inner conveyor paper 
guides hinged upward 
for easier accessibility. 


The ATF Big Chief has always been noted for its economical production of 
high quality work and smooth, steady operation . . . features now still more 
assured by nearly 600 Ibs. added weight for sturdier rigidity. ATF Chief 
offset presses come in three sizes: 222x29, 17¥2x22¥2, and 14x20. 
ATF also has modern and efficient platemaking equipment and its own 
precision cameras .. . everything from darkroom to pressroom. 


Improved control of the 
water distribution. 


Spring caps and hold- 
downs on top clamping 
roller for exact setting. 


Ask your ATF Salesman, or write for commercial samples of actual runs 
on the ATF Chiefs. 


2, 


Am erican Type Fou n de rs Ret a Hardened seats for plate 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey adjusting set screws. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY RALPH RAWLINGS——-UNDERWOOD 


Speaking of competition... 


Your BUSINESS LETTERS must com- 
pete with each of the thousand-and- 
one details and problems that fill.a 
busy man’s day. Other letters, other 
reading, the insistent telephone, the 
crowded calendar, visitors, family 
and social interests — all reduce the 
amount of time your letters can re- 


ceive. How can you make the most 
of his crowded moments? 

One long step in the right direction 
is an attractive, well printed letterhead 
on Howarp Bonn. Whether in whitest 
white or in any of its twelve clean 
colors, Howarp Bonp has the charac- 
ter that attracts favorable attention 


to your letter and what it has to say. 

So many use Howarp Bonp for 
business letterheads that it is known 
as “The Nation’s Business Paper.” 
Now—with competition for attention 
greater than ever—is a good time to 
put your letterhead on this leading 
business bond. 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. * HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard. 


77. 


“THE NATION’S ¢ 





Bond 


BUSINESS PAPER” 
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'Thr-r-rifty Maxwell is the bond for you!” 


Goon susiness dictates economical operation— or typewriter. It meets carbon copy requirements, 
when no lost efficiency results. takes erasure without waste and prints with 


The use of low cost MAXWELL Bonp for forms and an expensive-looking authority. 


for all office paperwork is that kind of These desirable working qualities make people 
economy. For MAXWELL Bonp is functional as well stop and wonder that such a remarkable watermarked 


as low priced. It can be used with pen, pencil bond costs so little. 


Maxwell Bond 


America’s Favorite Low Cost Bond 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. ¢© MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION ¢ FRANKLIN, OHIO 





Inspectors find the Snow-White Sheets 


Cid CRU and CLAN 


> CHAMPION PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


... With 


eo 


SIMONDS paper KNIVES 


Simonds Steel Mills and Simonds Controlled- Get Simonds S-301 Paper Knives from your dis- 
Conditions Plant have teamed together to produce tributor. They will reach you in perfect cutting 
a paper knife that’s:unmatched in hardness and condition, packed as shown, with the superkeen 
temper. These Red-Back Knives are made of edge literally “floating in air.” Order now. 
special Simonds S-301 Steel... pre- 

cision-ground with a slight concave ; = SIMONDS® 

in the face, and with taper from back SAW Ae Senos SO 


edge to start of bevel. This gives each ___ FITCHBURG, MASS. gnanen orriegs: 1330 

knife the face-clearance of a scissor- Other Divisions of SMMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. la 5 a a 6 WwW 
. * : making Quality Products for Industry ghics St., ihog Angeles 14, 

blade... preventing face-drag against © Dea aRoS if; 228 First St, San 


the stock and giving cleaner cuts of | apeasive co 
hairline accuracy. Smooth speed in foros B00 ono Se cg _— We fog a 
operation is maintained by Simonds Remi St, Montreal 30, Que. 
famous mirror-finish. 





"| CANADA SAW CO. LT. 
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Title Printed Here 


NU-plast * Cerlox * 


Cercla * Limited * 


more Profit for you 


oreater Satisfaction 


As a General Binding Licensee you have more than 
your competitors have to offer your customers. No 
other line of mechanical bindings pays you so well. 
GBC equipment is precision designed and con- 
structed for long life, ease of operation and excep- 
tional production speed. It slashes your costs and 
increases the output of your labor. 

Only within this exclusive family of bindings will 
you find such eye appeal and obvious functional 
advantages for your customers. 


NU-plast—the latest addition to the GBC line, 
is a beautiful and extremely versatile binding offer- 
ing outstanding durability in colorful plastics. It 
is the lowest priced plastic binding made with a full 
backbone that can be printed. 


Cerlox—a completely flexible binding that lends 
itself to an unusually wide variety of applications. 
Permits perfect back to hack opening. 


for your customers 


Cercla—a very strong colorful binding in metal. 
Smooth turned ring-edges prevent sheet jamming. 
All leaves lie flat in perfect alignment. 


Limited —an ideal metal binding in colors with a 
flat reinforced backbone for jobs requiring extreme 
strength and durability. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION on 
any one or all of these exceptional mechanical bind- 
ings. Let us show you how you profit from their 
many advantages ... how you can add extra dollars 
to your income by being a General Binding Licensee. 
No obligation. 


General Jd inding G Cite ralicn 


\Bi DPRBRBBBRBBeRBEBRBBBBBeBHeeSE 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF MECHANICAL BINDINGS 
LICENSEES FROM COAST TO COAST AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

816 W. BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


* registered trademarks of General Binding Corporation 
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“and their President 
writes me that-” 


Eee ree Hie. 


*On Correct Bond. The message is 
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important—the writer a man of standing—the 
company long established, well regarded. So 
what more natural than Correct Bond for the 
letterhead—Correct Bond, the rag-content bond 


that in itself expresses best these very qualities! 


Choose Correct Bond for your letterheads. 


The same qualities that give it the character you 





require assure the finest possible printing. 
That is why so many printers are pleased when 


you say, “Print it on Correct Bond.” 


PRINTERS! The “Presidents” among 
your customers will see this ad in their 
favorite publications. Take advantage of 
the demand being built through this new CPVECC. 
advertising campaign. Stock Correct Bond 


—write for samples and name and ad- 
dress of your nearest distributor. WHEREVER THE WRITTEN WORD MUST TRULY REPRESENT YOU 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, Inc. e AETNA PAPER COMPANY DIVISION e DAYTON, OHIO 
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@ A cotton fiber content paper in a broad 
range of colors, Chieftain Bond is especially suitable for 
printing and lithographing. It has sturdy texture, impres- 
sive feel, appearance and uniformity. Chieftain Bond is 
used largely for business stationery, company letterheads 
and envelopes, sales letters, office forms and other semi-per- 
manent documents. 
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These famous names identify the papers manufactured by the 
Neenah Paper Company. The name Neenah appears in each 
watermark to identify the genuine for your protection. 


OLD COUNCIL TREE BOND TUDOR LEDGER 
SUCCESS BOND STONEWALL LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN BOND RESOLUTE LEDGER 
NEENAH BOND NEENAH LEDGER 

NEENAH THIN PAPERS NEENAH INDEX BRISTOL 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY °¢ NEENAH, WIS. 
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G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 
503 S. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFAC- 


TURERS OF INDEXES AND 
INDEX TABBING 
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and soft resilient wo. 
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That’s why Daycos give top operating 
performance through years of service 


Dayton’s special patented process cures together the 
“sreen” rubber compounds of the renewable surface 
and the ends of the softer, more resilient base so that 
you obtain all the economies of a renewable surface 
roller plus finest roller protection. This Dayco can be 
resurfaced time and again with a special, long-wearing 
surface for just the kind of ink you want to use, with 
the exact resilience you need to obtain perfect half tone 
or solid reproductions. 

Listed in the panel at the left, are other reasons why 
Dayco Rollers will help protect your reputation as a 
top-quality printer and, at the same time, help you 
lower production costs. A Dayco Roller Specialist will 
gladly discuss them with you in detail. Write today. 


DAYTON RUBBER - DAYTON, OHIO 


Latin American Representative: National Paper and Type Co., 120 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
Canadian Representative: Manton Brothers Ltd., Toronto-Winnipeg-Montreal-Vancouver 
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Use Ecusta Flax-opake 


SAR SH 


FOR. DURABILITY—COMPACTNESS—EASY READING 


Ww, 


Fine Flax Writing 
Linen Flax Writing 
pitioN . Fine Flax Air Mail 


Flax-opake Bible and 
MO VJ ALU if "AYMEy, Ss LO4n, . Printing Papers 
r # ABy ra . 
Es~ | Boxed Typewriter Papers 


\ , ye 40 Stationery Cabinets 
. oe 0, # 


a SEN Special Makeready Tissue 
Yr %, \ 
q a st o Os N Silver-Wrapping Tissue 


Y Wye \ (Non-Tarnish) 
*, O 
x64 


| de| 


NY 





Mr. Charles H. Gushee, President, Financial Publishing Company 
(Boston) reports: 

“We have to select high-grade, lightweight papers for our pocket- 
size financial publications, because users of our tables want them durable, 
compact and easily read. Recent editions of our ‘Mortgage Loan Monthly 
Payment Calculator’ and our ‘Veterans Loan Payment Tables’ were 
printed on Ecusta Flax-opake 30 Ib. Our ‘Pocket Edition of Monthly Bond 
Values’ was printed on Flax-opake 20 lb. 

“Ecusta enabled us to accomplish our purpose of presenting a large 
amount of information in very little bulk. We consider it an opaque, strong 
paper.” 





Ecusta Paper Corporation 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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: Skylilt Wins on Point Test! 


| COMPARISON PROVES 
Feature for feature ShylittOutpoints All Oer Fork Trucks 





The only hydraulic electric truck with auto- 
1 motive type controls: 
Operates like a car—anyone who has driven 
an automobile, can operate the Skylift! 
Single operating handle for lift and tilt 
2 control: 
Simplicity of control. Lever, just below steering 
wheel similar to gearshift lever on newer model 
cars. Speeds operation—reduces operator 
fatigue. 
Can lift, tilt and drive simultaneously or 
independently under all load conditions: 
Speeds operation. Provides easier and faster 
spotting of loads since lifting and tilting can be 
accomplished while Skylift is in motion. 
Forks elevate full height of first lift without 
increasing overall height: 
Forks and uprights move independently to give 
you full 67 inch single lift before increasing up- 
right height beyond standard 83 inches. Stack 
to ceiling height in low clearance buildings and 
boxcars without uprights extending above load. 
Automatically controlled pre-set lowering 
5 speed: 
Eliminates possibility of damage to load caused 
by excessive lowering speeds. No danger of 
load dropping violently. 
130” lift with 83” collapsed height of 
uprights: 
New high in lifts for fork truck with standard 
83” overall collapsed height of uprights. Higher 
storage possible, still truck will pass through 
standard 7 foot high door. 
Dual chains are load equalized and fully 
7 compensated: 
Safety—longer chain life. 2 separate chains are 
used instead of double width chain. Each chain 
has sufficient capacity to hold load. 
Fork carriage equipped with special design 
thrust rollers: 
Prevents upright spreading. Also if off center 
loads are handled, fork carriage will not twist. 
g Reversible drive wheels: 
Off center mounting provides increased overall 
width dimension when drive wheels are reversed 
.-. greater stability on rough or uneven runways. 
All wheels demountable without disrupt- 
10 ing wheel bearing adjustment: 
When wheels are removed for tire replacement, 
bearing alignment cannot be disturbed. 


kyl 


ELECTRIC TRUCK 


11 Full magnetic contactor control: 


Foolproof operation—Truck is either in 
speed or out of speed. No burning or 
arcing in controller. Increases life of elec- 
trical equipment. 


Automatically timed master controller 
12 (NEWmatic): 
Provides automatically timed sequence of four 
speeds in forward and reverse directions. Com- 
pletely eliminates tendency of truck operator to 
start in higher speed, since NEWmatic con- 
troller allows truck to start only in first speed 
and pass through faster speeds only in proper 
sequence. Smooth starting, reversing, or acceler- 
ating eliminates tire slippage. Reduces peak 
electric current surges by two-thirds. 
13 Foot accelerator pedal for speed control: 
Automotive type control—speeds up operation. 
Simplicity. 
14 Disc type brake: 
Smoother, easier, positive stopping. Equalized 
braking power under all operating conditions. 
Self-aligning for long life. 

Automatic tilt stops in backward, vertical 
15 and forward positions: 
Safety. Uprights always centered at vertical 
position when moving either backward or for- 
ward. Reduces possibility of load spilling. 


. 
16 Silicone Varnish for motor insulation: 


Virtually eliminates possibility of damage to 
motors from overheating. Applied over glass, 
mica, or asbestos, it is thus the most effective 
insulation known to electrical engineers. 


Plus These All-Star Features 


Dead-man control e Caster-type steering 
axle @ Center control e Operator's po- 
sition accessible from both sides @ Low 
center of gravity. 








A PRODUCT OF AUTOMATIC 
: : Name. hs * Se é a 
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ONLY AUTOMATIC MAKES THE FAMOUS SKYLIFT 
ELECTRIC TRUCKS, TRANSPORTERS AND TRANSTACKERS basal ear eget id pi Ce Poogtsoe e  | 
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Old Colony Envelopes 
are supplied through the 
wholesale paper trade. Buy 
from your paper merchant. 











Old Colony Newspage 





A ROUNDUP 
OF ENVELOPE NEWS AND 
INFORMATION OF VALUE 
TO PRINTERS 
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UNDER THE FLAP 


By S. GUY ASHLEY 

Vice President and Sales Manager 

Well, gentlemen, I’ve spent 25 
years with Old Colony and never 
until now did I think I would 
ever become a columnist for a 
Newspage. It happened like 
a 

The Newspage editor came to 
me the other day and said, “See 
here, old chap, you’ve got a lot 
of good friends all over the 
country. I bet! you don’t get a 
chance to write half of them very 
often. I bet if you did there 
would be many things you would 
say of interest and help to them. 
Now here’s a way to do it easy. 
Just column for our 
Newspage every month.” 

So — this is the first of my 
columns. | hope to pack them 
full of the things our editor 
“of interest and help” 


write a 


called 
to you. 

As a starter I want to tell you 
about the Rising Correspondence 
Cabinets that are just now com- 
ing back on the market. I know 
you, and yourcustomers, will be 
just as pleased about this as I 
am. These “sellsational” Rising 
Cabinets are available in White 
and Ivory Line-Marque. For the 
gentlemen there is the Monarch 
size, and for the ladies the Queen 
size. 

Truly, ’tis a Regal line—made 
more so by being handsomely 
boxed in a rich maroon and pack- 
aged in individual mailing con- 
tainers. See your Rising dis- 
tributor for further details about 
these beautiful (and practical, 
too) gift items. 


9,093,000,000 ENVELOPES 

Nine billion, — ninety-three 
million envelopes is a lot of 
envelopes, no matter how you 
look at it. That’s the number of 
envelopes Old Colony has made 
since the Company was founded 
25 vears ago. Every time you buy 
envelopes made by Old Colony, 
remember — there’s a quarter of 
a century of fine envelope-mak- 
ing experience behind them. 


Peak Season Coming For 
Holiday Announcements 


The next two months 
promise to bring one of the 
most profitable on 
record for holiday announce- 
ments. Retailers, manufac- 
turers and others are already 
making plans for specially pre- 
pared holiday greetings, sales 
messages and other seasonal 
mailings so popular during the 
early winter months. 

The announcement envel- 
opes converted by Old Colony 
are exceptionally fine, well- 
established items. Made from 
text, novelty and vellum 
papers, they come in a wide 
range of sizes and colors. Get 
your share of this profitable 
business by going after it now. 


seasons 








THE ART OF MAKING 
SUPERIOR ENVELOPES 


Second in A Behind-The-Scenes Series 
About Envelope Manufacture 


The collar die is the precision 
tool of the envelope-making in- 
dustry. In appearance, a collar 
die looks no more complicated 
than the ring on your finger, 
though the shape and size of the 
die may be infinitely varied. 
Actually, its manufacture and 
maintenance call for the highest 
order of skilled workmanship. 

To begin with, the steel used 
in collar dies is made by a closely 
guarded secret process. The die 





PRINTERS ASKED BY OLD COLONY 
WHAT AIDS AN ENVELOPE MANUFAC- 
TURER SHOULD MAKE AVAILABLE 





Extensive Survey in Two “Test Cities” Shows Ways to Help 
Make Envelope Sales More Profitable 





WESTFIELD, MASS. — In preparation for a return to a buyers’ 
market, the Old Colony Envelope Company recently made an 
extensive survey among printers in two “test market” cities. The 





itself is cut to length from a flat 
strip of this steel. The steel 
strips are wedge-shaped and 
vary, according to the kind of 
die needed, from 214” to 314” in 
height and from 14” to %e6” in 
thickness at the butt. 

When we need a new collar 
die here at Old Colony, we send 
a pattern of it to our die maker, 
J.J. Adams Co., Worcester, Mass. 
—a concern which has been mak- 
ing the finest of dies since 1857. 

The die-maker forms a soft 
metal template from our pattern. 
This guides the shaping of the die 
as it is made. A highly-skilled 
craftsman slowly forges the steel 
against angles and squares into 
the shape specified. The ends 
are then electrically welded to- 
gether in a joint so smooth it 
can’t be seen by the naked eye. 

A filer squares the corners and 
smooths down the excess stock 
until the die conforms to the 
master gages. After the die is 
perfectly shaped it is temper- 
hardened, ground and finished. 
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One of Old Colony’s 700 Collar Dies 
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survey was conducted by an in- 
dependent research organization. 

Among the questions asked 
were, ‘What can Old Colony do 
for the printer to help his enve- 
lope business?”’ and ‘What do 
you consider the most important 
factor in buying envelopes?” 

The findings have been ana- 
lyzed and carefully studied. Asa 
result, Old Colony’s advertising 
and sales promotion program in 
the months ahead is being geared 
to satisfy the expressed needs of 
printers in meeting the envelope 
problems of their customers. 
Keep posted on these develop- 
ments by reading future issues of 
the Old Colony Newspage. 


Look TWICE At The Label 


This section of future issues of 
the Newspage will review a num- 
ber of envelope labels familiar to 
printers everywhere. If you 
look twice at these labels you will 
see Old Colony, as the manu- 
facturer, identified along with 
the outstanding mill brand 
names you recognize so readily. 

We believe it will be helpful 
to printers, and to their custom- 
ers, to realize more clearly 
that Old Colony’s manufactur- 
ing know-how is in back of such 
envelope brand names as Brown, 
Eastern, Hurlbut, Mead, Rising, 
Strathmore, Valley and Warren. 
Space limitations permit repro- 
ducing and discussing only one of 
these envelope labels at a time. 
In the course of the series, how- 
ever, all these mill brands will 
be featured. Watch for this series 
in future issues. 






































Near Crisis at Oxtord Paper Company 








by Tony Barlow 















































GRIM CHASE! THE HIGH EFFICIENCY OF 
OXFORDS RECOVERY SYSTEMS IS THREATENED WHEN 
ONE STRAY PUFF ALMOST ESCAPES THE PROCESS 
WHICH RECOVERS CHEMICALS FOR USE AGAIN 




















eps at the way a business 
handles its details and you 
get a good picture of its efficiency. 
Here at Oxford no detail is too 
small for attention if it contrib- 
utes to the over-all job of making 
paper better. 


For example, chemicals play an 
important part in the series of 
steps which transform wood into 
a sheet of paper. After these 
chemicals have performed their 
part in the process, the inorganic 
residue is trapped by an ingeni- 
ous recovery system which makes 
a substantial proportion of these 
chemicals available for use again. 


Even an item like this must be 
considered in the careful plan- 
ning that enables Oxford to turn 
out better than 1,000 miles of 
quality paper every day. 


For the making of quality paper 
zs not one thing, but many. Each 
element—good location, plentiful 





reserves, fine craftsmanship and 
thorough planning—adds up to 


satisfaction for users of Oxford 


papers. 


On your next printing job, spec- 
ify Oxford papers for complete 
satisfaction. Sold by reliable mer- 
chants coast to coast. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 
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WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 


























































C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


° : . * New York: 25 E. 26th St. © Chicago: Daily News 
Speed and Economy, combined with register will, Bldg., 400 W. Madison St. * Claybourn Division: 
more than ever before, be imperative requirements, in handling 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. * Smyth- 


tied E Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 
the volume which a recent printing survey promises for 1947. 


This Cottrell. Five-Color, sheet-fed rotary, built at our 
Claybourn Division, meets these requirements. It has a speed of 
up to 6000 sheets per hour—in five colors— 





with a maximum net production. 





@VER 93 YEARS OF GROWING WITH THE PRINTING 








The use of all available yardsticks to anticipate 
paper requirements has long been a practice of 
ours. For it takes long-range planning to meet 
the present and future needs of those who use 
paper and those who sell it. 

Planning is especially important in an indus- 
try where so many steps must be taken be- 
tween the time trees are felled and the finished 
paper reaches the customer’s hands. Woods- 
men must work far in advance, millmen must 
have time to schedule paper machines: sales- 
men end distributors must concern themselves 
with everything that helps toward smoother 
delivery of the required paper products. 
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APPLYING EVERY YARDSTICK 
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A big job, this—and because it’s bigger than ever 
before, far-reaching planning which gauges the 
customer's requirements is more important 
than ever before. International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


























A four unit DUTRO-HENDY Web Off- 
set Color Press equipped with folder 
for newspaper or tabloid delivery. 


ary Now, 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 





Dutro-Hendy 


WEB OFFSET PRESS 






SOMETHING REALLY NEW IN THE WEB OFFSET FIELD 
EE 


Here ARE THE QUICK FACTS 
about the sturdy, streamlined DUTRO- 
HENDY Web Offset Press—the new all- 
use lithographic color press that has a 
place in all types of printing plants... 
AND WHY? Because of its ability to print 
IN COLOR on stocks ranging from light 
weight papers to light tag—INCLUDING 
NEWSPRINT, and using up to 300 line 
halftone screen on all of them. That means 
newspapers—full size or tabloid, or spe- 
cial sections. It includes complete publi- 
cations—calendars—posters—maps and 
atlases—store display material—tele- 
phone books — directories — catalogs — 
magazine and color inserts—children’s 
books—novels—funny papers—school 
books—office forms—wrappers—labels 
— light weight packaging materials — 
and such direct advertising as folders, 
broadsides, brochures and envelope en- 


READY NOW— 


your copy of "A Story 
of Profit Opportunity.” 
lt gives additional spe- 
cific information about 
this new, modern press— 
the "money-maker press.” 





closures... And with quick shift from 
one kind of job to another that means 
maximum press production. 


SPEED? Much faster than sheet fed 
presses—up to 15,000 cylinder impres- 
sions per hour, depending upon the stock 
and type of delivery. FRONT and BACK 
COLOR PRINTING—in any combination, 
for any number of colors (one color for 
each unit). FLEXIBLE—additional color 
units can be added as desired. MAKE- 
READY—an hour or /ess per color by us- 
ing pre-registered plates. QUICK SHIFT— 
less than a minute change-over time from 
folder to receding pile delivery or re- 
winder. 


COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC — by 
electric control button the water, inking 
and impression rollers go into operating 
position in proper sequence and with 


proper timing, and on all units simul- 
taneously ... A very important feature. 


See the Working Demonstrations 
to be held soon at the new $6,000,000 
home of Pacific Press, Inc., Los Angeles. 
Watch for dates. 


Te 


Front Elevation of a Single Color Unit of the 
DUTRO-HENDY Automatic Web Offset Press 





JOSHUA HENDY CORPORATION 
601 WEST 5TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
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HALLIGAN LITHOGRAPHIC MACHINE: Circa 1895 
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EVEN WHEN THE“HALLIGAN” MACHINE WAS “NEW FANGLED” 
SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. rollers 


were giving lithographers finer reproductions 
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stone.” 


Inking rollers were a 


<== +As the demand for litho- 
printing grew at the turn 
of the 20th century, ma- 
chinesofvariousdesigns 
appeared, suchas the “Halligan press,” 
pictured here. “This useful little job- 
bing machine is a decided innovation,” 
wrote a commenter as late as 1903. 
The Halligan dispensed with paper 
grippers, and “the sheet 
was held to gauges by 
the operator until caught 
between the small cylin- 
der and the moving 


critical element in the 


ATLANTA 3 
CHICAGO 5 
CLEVELAND 14 
DALLAS 1 


development of machine applications 
to lithographic and offset printing over 
the wide fields of textile, tin-plate, 
decalcomania and commercial work. 

SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. at 
that time had been roller makers for 
nearly 50 years, and could readily 
lend their assistance to the infant 
lithographic industry. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 





THERE’S A FACTORY NEAR YOU: 


DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12 
DETROIT 10 KANSAS CITY 6 
HOUSTON 6 MINNEAPOLIS 15 
INDIANAPOLIS 2 NASHVILLE 3 
1847-1947 


Today, through16con- 
veniently located facto- 
ries, SAM’L BINGHAM’S 
SON MFG. CO. continues 
to make available “the 
right roller right away” 
toall branches ofthemod- 
ern graphic arts industry. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 6 
PITTSBURGH 3 
ST. LOUIS 2 
SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 
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When a customer wants a job in a hurry, 
don’t take chances with inferior paper. 
Rely on Management Bond, the water- 
marked Hammermill product, the paper 
that reduces press delays to a minimum 
because it is uniform, made 
for speedy, good-looking jobs. 
It is made to give depend- 
able service in your customer’s 
business, too—the kind of ser- 
vice that leads to reorders and 
satisfied, continuing accounts. 
Remember... every reorder 
means another profit. 











Management Bond is available in white 
or colors, in standard weights and sizes 
through Hammermill Agents all over the 
country. Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Are you founding a 
REPUTATION 
in a new field? 















Twenty years ago, Capital Airlines (formerly PCA) pioneered 
a history-making flight of 127 miles with one sack of mail from 
Pittsburgh to Cleveland. That seat-of-the-pants flight established 
the first route of an air-carrier that now flies 100,000 passengers 
a month over a 4,000-mile network with clockwork precision. 


Dependable air transportation was the keynote of the young com- 
pany from the first. To express that quality to the traveling public, 
they chose a Strathmore Letterhead Paper and maintain it to this 
day. Such first impressions are important. If you, too, are found- 
ing a reputation for your firm, begin at once with a Strathmore 
letterhead that silently says, “We’re in business to stay!” 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 













STRAT MORE os 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts , 
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Shralhmore 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


xk 
This series appears in: 


TIME 

NEWSWEEK 

UNITED STATES NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
TIDE 

PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 













GRAVURE 
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Sure ifs 


SURE IT’S WAXED PAPER. And Champlain Roto- 
gravure Presses produce equally striking results 
on many other functional wrapper stocks, too! 
Gossamer-thin cellophane or tissues, carton stocks, 
glassines or foils — pick the one that’s best for 
your product’s appearance and protection and 
Champlain Rotogravure Presses do the rest with 
push-button ease. 


SURE IT’S COLORFUL. Birds Eye wrappers show the 
product in mouth-watering full color—still they’re 
printed fast. by Champlain Rotogravure. The exclu- 
sive fully enclosed Speedry ink fountain permits 
Champlain Presses to use instant-drying inks and 
lacquers and to deliver rewound or sheeted ready 
for immediate fabrication. Standard Champlain 
embossers, perforators, scorers, punches, glue ap- 
plicators—built to the same precision standards as 
the press itself—can be built in line for specialized 
long run production. 


SURE REGISTER’S SUPERB. Champlain’s 360° run- 
ning register control—push button operated—cor- 
rects color register instantly. The micro-fine screen 
of rotogravure — and Champlain’s method of ink 






consistency control — retain delicate tonal grada- 
tions of original copy with utmost fidelity. 


YES — GRAVURE COSTS LESS. Rotogravure — long 
known as the quality process—actually costs less. 
Champlain Presses are precision-built—yet priced 
to compete with equipment they far excel in ver- 
satility and speed. Send samples of your present 
labels, wrappers or inserts for a specific analysis of 
what Champlain Rotogravure can do for you.— 
Champlain Company, Inc., 88 Llewellyn Ave., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


BH CHAMPLAIN 


ROTOGRAVURE PRESSES 


rotogravure at its best 


= 


ek) 


On rotogravure presses up to 36” width, the patented Weiss- 


Speedry ink fountain is an exclusive Champlain feature. 














COATING 


positive SOLUTION 










ETCHING | 


STAGING 
SOLUTION 


CITRIC 


LOSE 
CELLU ee 


CLEANING PAPER 
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Real below-the-surface printing images that run 
three to four times longer are now possible directly 
from original negatives. This modern tested and 
approved method eliminates film positives, special 
chemicals and time, makes stronger, cleaner intaglio 
plates available for every job in your plant, and 
is so simple to use that any competent platemaker 
can adopt this quick, simple, automatic operation 
with no change in his present methods. 


The Electron-o-plate builds up the non-printing area 
of your lithographic plate and causes the printing 
image to become recessed below the surface. This 





PROCESSES AND APPARATUS 
PATENTS PENDING 





PRINTING 


47 WATTS STREET e 
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DEVELOPING | 
SOLUTION 


ALCOHOL 
CLEANSER | 


ETCHING 
“PAD 


is 


DEEP-ETCH INTAGLIO PLATES DIRECTLY FROM NEGATIVES 
MADE IN A fta@cddow OF THE USUAL TIME 


WF Electron Lithoplate Corporation 


Exclusive Distributors 
J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 
INKS LITHOGRAPHIC 
NEW YORK 
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ALBUMEN 
PLATE 
















eliminates ink roller, dampener and blanket 
abrasion, increases plate life 300 to 400 per cent, 
and provides an actual well that makes possible the 
transfer of up to twice the amount of ink. The 
growing list of satisfied Electron Lithoplate users 
attest to these facts. 

We are now accepting orders for the Electron-o- 
plate apparatus in all sizes ranging from 17 x 22 
up to 44 x 64 for‘either A.C. or D.C. operation. 
Place your order now to insure early delivery. 
Electron-o-plate—The modern way to make plates 








13, N. Y. e WALKER 5-5565 




















Photograph is of paper sculptured 
figure by Mary Hillson in colors 
with Waterfalls thin rigid 

forms papers. 


Shad, 
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And the kind of paper we use around here won't take even a third good carbon. 
Save that gal. Shift to Waterfalls Microsized* Business Forms Paper. 


Trade Mark 


Unusual rigidity 

Thin for its weight 

Takes good carbons 

Good surface for pen and ink writing. 
Brightness enhances visibility of print 
Fine erasing surface 


*Microsizing is a new finishing process which deposits on long fiber 
Trade Mark 


(Swedish pulp) paper a thin layer of a unique mineral emulsion. The paper 
retains its inherent strength and permanency. Waterfalls Microsized Business 
Forms Papers provide a fine ink writing and erasing surface. 

Send for our booklet "Business Forms Design and Standardization" -- a 
comprehensive manual on design, prepared by a recognized authority. 





Made by Paper Corporation of America 


Empire State Building 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Copvright 1°47, Paper Corporation of America ©=890Mills: Cheboygan, Mich., Manchester, N.H., Jarpen, Sweden 
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URING the month of October, Eastern 

Corporation is distributing to printers and 
buyers of printing a specimen sheet of Eastern’s 
Manifest Bond. It is also a specimen sheet of 
Square-Serif Type and was designed by Charles 
R. Jaquish, well-known typographer and art 
director of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc. of Detroit. 


Eastern’s Manifest Bond is a favorite in the 
print shop. Crisp and clean, it runs smoothly 
through the press, and takes good printing easily 
and quickly. Free from waves, wrinkles and 


lint, it cuts down makeready time, waste, and 
stoppages to a minimum. The outstanding Mill- 
Brand paper in the economy-group class, it is ideal 
for all kinds of business forms. 


If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, 
are interested in receiving this specimen sheet of 
Eastern’s Manifest Bond carrying specimens of 
Square-Serif Type, a request on your business 
letterhead will receive prompt attention from one 
of our Paper Merchants or our Advertising 
Department. 





EASTERN CORPORATION 


BANGOR, MAINE 


Bas o> 2 
x 
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NATIONAL 





NEW design—no gears, fly-wheel, clutch, brake, treadle, etc, 
NEW variable hydraulically controlled pressure clamp. 

NEW effortless two-hand operating levers. 

NEW safety features including automatic valve overload. 

' NEW built-in tape magnifier and table illuminator. 

NEW closed knife-bar slot prevents work spoilage. 

NEW finger-tip knife adjustment to cutting stick. 









Available only in 36” size. NEW knife-bar action for either shear or vertical cut. 
Write us for the name of NEW positive non-repeat operation assures greatest safety. 
your nearest distributor NEW shear angle and greater clamp lead for precision cutting. 





NATIONAL Cuter Seucsion 


of the FRANK M. HILL MACHINE CO. Wehol, Massachusetts 

















































Tew Folder Now READY! Tells 


How To Make Transparent Impressions 


Pulling proofs on either cellophane or glassine is just as easy as making black and 
white proofs when you have the necessary equipment and follow simple instructions. 
In fact, with the No. 4T Vandercook, you can make either transparent, reproduc- 
tion, or regular proofs. The transparencies—printed on both sides from either type 
or halftones—are used in the production of lithographic plates and rotogravure 
cylinders. Full information gladly mailed upon request. 


ANDERCOOK 


QUertn 







PREMAKEREDTY © 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
General Offices: 908 North Kilpatrick Avenue ° Chicago 51, Illinois 


SPECIFICATIONS 


No. 4T Vandercook 
Proof Press 


Bed Size......15"x 35” 
Max. Sheet. 1434”x 20” 
Max. Form. ... 14”x 18” 
Floor Space. .2'2"x 6/6” 


Ilustration 
shows cello- 
phane proof 
being removed 
from cylinder. 


be 


[_] Send Informative Booklet on No.4T Vandercook 
[_] Send catalog of all Vandercook Proof Presses 





INDIVIDUAL 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 

a 


BAUM 
FOLDERS 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 
* 

RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 


































if you're having plate 
problems, ‘“ASK ALJEN“/ 


If your offset plates don't give you what you 
want, let us help you get real printed results. 
Expert graining and regraining assures you 
better printing and longer life for your 
plates. For careful and conscientious atten- 
tion to your plate requirements, ‘ask 
ALJEN.” Zinc or aluminum—any size you need. 


ALJEN ASSOCIATES 


1215-1217 Primrose St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 



















































papers 
NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


a W. H. Atkinson Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper 
° 





ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Graham Paper Co.; 

Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne: Commercial Paper 

Corp.; General Paper Co.; Seaboard Paper Co.; 

Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; 

Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 

D. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Frank 

Parsons Paper Co.; Stanford. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Ever- 
lade Paper Co.; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa 
‘taper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon 

Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zeilerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; 

Blunden-Lyon Paper Co.; Chicago Paper Co.; Dwight 

Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Pe: Marquette Paper 

Corp.; Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; 

Swigart Paper Co.; James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent 

Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; C. P. 

Lesh Paper Co. 

IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co. 

KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; 

Baxter Paper Co.; O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co. Inc.; Butler-Dearden; 

Carter, Rice Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century 

Paper Co.; Colonial Paper Co.; Mill Brand Papers; 

Paper House of N. E. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Pros- 

ser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; 

Grand Rapids Paper Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union 

Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The 

John Leslie Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Cen- 

tral States nee Co.; K. C. Paper House; Tobey Fine 

Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Pa- 

per Co. 

NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 

Lathrop Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; 

Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & 

Co., Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; 

J. & F. B. Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; 

J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons; Marquardt & 

Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohl- 

man; Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; Schlosser Paper Corp.; 

Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann 

Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & 

F. B. Garrett; V. H. Smith. 

N. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield 

Paper Corp.; Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; 

The Johnston Paper Co.; Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; 

Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper & Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Tulsa Paper Co. 

ORE.: Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; Fraser; Zeilerbach. 

PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Har- 

tung & Co.; Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Thos. W. Price 

Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 

Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Patterson 

Co.; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

R. I: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co.; 

Carter, Rice & Co. 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co.; Clements Paper 

Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; South- 

land Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; 

Clampitt Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old 

Dominion Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; Ww. 

Wilson. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. 

of Wash.; Zellerbach. 

WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products 

Co.; Woelz Bros. 
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In 1920, fuel oil supplied 10.5% of total U. S. en- 
ergy requirements. Today, it supplies about 30% 
. .. and demand continues to gush far beyond the 
capacity of the industry to cap it. 

For many of America’s expanding industries — 
and fuel oil is obviously one — a sellers’ market per- 
sists. This is why the paper industry, so essential to 
all industries, is, itself, in that same market . . . and 
is, itself, one of America’s most expanding. 

“Paper Makers to America” is on its way to 
greater production to meet the greater demand for 


Mead Papers of the Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheel- 








ape rs 


ESTABLISHED 1846 





wright lines. But it will take some doing before 
the demand for these papers can be fully and 
promptly met by supply. 

Meanwhile, you may be sure that your printer 
will do his utmost to meet your needs when you 
specify “the best buy in paper today.” 





i. ee a oe Ok Oe na Ot ae OM, Me 


* *& & Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, in- 
cluding such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond 
and Offset; Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and In- 
dexes; D & C Black & White; Printflex; Canterbury Text 
and Cover Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 





"The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17+ Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers: Philadelphia+ Boston -Chicago- Dayton 
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“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 

















Dcsly a half century spent earning a good 
reputation is reason enough for carefully 
guarding it. We cherish our ability to provide 
precision printing papers of exceptional uni- 
formity. This all important characteristic 


means so much to printer and user—smooth 
pressroom production on the one hand and 
on the other faithful reproduction of type and 
engravings. Superior end results are secured 
at lowered printing costs. Although faced with 
an unprecedented demand for Northwest 
Pedigreed Papers our adherence to creed 


never wavers—consistent quality always! 


NORTHWEST 


PEDIGREED PRINTING PAPERS 
Se: Always make good printing better 


THE NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY - CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
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Homestretch for Thoroughbreds 


N° LONGSHOTs on this assembly line. 
Every Linotype that leaves the fac- 
tory is a favorite, earmarked to win laurels 
in a fast-moving composing room. 

Before the final okay that says, “ready for 
crating; exhaustive tests are run to make 
sure that your Linotype is just as good as its 
name .. . tests with metal in the pot and 
matrices in the magazines. It means that 
your long-awaited Linotype runs a trial, if 
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ee 


you please, and that a brilliant performance 
on the job is assured. 

Printers know the Linotype by its de- 
pendability and capacity for turning out 
profitable work. Over sixty years in the per- 
fecting, Linotype is today the most used 
composing machine in the world, a thor- 
oughbred every inch of the way. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 














“LINOTYPE-~: 








Linotype Caledonia and Caledonia Bold 
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o the men devoted to the art that 






makes books live... and grow old 





gracefully, is this dedicated . . . Those 





men who, with the love of books in their 











hearts, not only give them formats to with- 
stand the rigors of time, of the elements, of 
thoughtless humanity, but who also give 
them beauty. For books are living things. 
The more beautiful, the more desirable 
each is, the more it is to be cherished, 


tenderly protected, and proudly shown. 





Copyright by Athol Manufacturing Company 
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Craftsmen Meet at Annual Convention 


@ THE INTERNATIONAL Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, which 
now comprises seventy-one clubs 
and has grown to a membership of 
9,644, an increase of 902 over last 
year, held its twenty-eighth annual 
convention in the historic Grand 
Union Hotel, Saratoga Springs, New 
York, from August 31 to September 
3, with the Albany Capital District 
Club acting as host. 

Presidency of the International 
was moved from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Coast with the election to 
that office of A. Gordon Ruiter, Bos- 
ton, who succeeds William H. Grif- 
fin, San Francisco. Mr. Ruiter, who 
is superintendent of the letterpress 
department of the Forbes Litho- 
graphing Company, is the second 
Boston Club member to be head of 
the International, the previous one 
having been the late John B. Curry 
in 1935-1936. 

Gradie Oakes, of Chicago, was 
elected first vice-president; Russell 
J. Hogan, New York, second vice- 
president; and Fred Baillie, Ottawa, 
third vice-president. Mr. Baillie de- 
feated Alex J. Alberg of Kansas City 
by a vote of 28 to 23 and is the first 
Canadian to hold International of- 
fice since Eric O’Connor of Mon- 
treal was president in 1942-1943. 
Edward T. Samuel, Cleveland, was 
re-elected treasurer, and Pearl E. 
Oldt, Cincinnati, continues as exec- 
utive secretary. 

The new officers were inducted by 
Past President Harvey Glover, New 
York, during the annual banquet on 
Wednesday evening. Following his 


By Glenn C. Compton 


NEW YORK EDITOR 


speech of acceptance A. Gordon 
Ruiter, new president, announced 
his appointments of the commis- 
sion chairmen: J. Homer Winkler, 
Columbus, education and research 
(a merger of two former commis- 
sions) ; Russell L. Olander, of Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois, publications; Gordon 
J. Holmquist, Los Angeles, public 
relations; and A. Gordon Ruiter, the 
industry relations. John L. Reay, 
Columbus, was reappointed repre- 
sentative-at-large, and DeWitt A. 
Patterson, New York, foreign repre- 
sentative. The following special 
committee chairmen were also an- 
nounced by Mr. Ruiter: Edward H. 
Christensen, Chicago, club bulletin 
service; and Walter F. Schultz, Dal- 
las, manuals and historical. 

The topic which stimulated the 
most discussion at the business ses- 
sions of the convention was the 
need for much larger and better 
geographical representation on the 
International board of governors. 
With the elimination of the elective 
office of secretary, which has been 
replaced by a paid executive secre- 
tary, the voting membership of the 
board was reduced from seven to 
six, while at the same time the 
association is growing in number of 
clubs and total membership. 

At the final convention session a 
resolution was adopted that called 
for the president to appoint a geo- 
graphically distributed committee 
of five, to study ways of securing 
better geographical representation 
on the board and report its findings 
to the convention next year. 
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One proposed solution, which did 
not reach the floor for a vote, was 
to make the fourteen district rep- 
resentatives voting members of the 
board. Passed in its place was an 
amendment inviting district repre- 
sentatives to attend board meet- 
ings, with a voice but no vote. A 
proposed amendment to create an 
office of fourth International vice- 
president was tabled in order not to 
hamper the committee of five. 

Also passed was an amendment 
requiring that the mid-year meet- 
ing of the board be held in the city 
where the permanent headquarters 
of the International are located. 
This city is Cincinnati, where the 
offices of the executive secretary, 
Pearl E. Oldt, have been set up. Mr. 
Oldt moved there from Grand Rap- 
ids recently, following the choice of 
Cincinnati as the headquarters city. 

As the result of another amend- 
ment passed, the local club whose 
bid for the next convention has 
been accepted must present at the 
mid-year meeting of the board an 


. acceptable plan. If not acceptable, 


the board will either assist the local 
club in devising a better plan or 
seek another city in which to hold 
the convention. 

The Milwaukee-Racine Club pre- 
sented a resolution which would 
remove the distinction between ac- 
tive and associate members, per- 
mitting any member of a local club 
to be a candidate for International 
office. President Griffin ruled out 
consideration of this resolution be- 
cause it affected the constitution 
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and would have to be re-submitted 
as a proposed amendment. 

The 1948 convention will be held 
in Cleveland, where the Interna- 
tional met in 1937. The San Fran- 
cisco Club put in an advance bid 
for the 1949 convention, to be held 
in that city during California’s cen- 
tennial celebration of the ’49 gold 
rush and its admission as a state. 
The Chicago Club again voiced its 
request for the convention in 1950, 
provided it could also hold the next 
Graphic Arts Exposition. 

The convention was formally 
opened Sunday evening, August 31, 
with addresses of welcome by Harry 
F. Shaughnessy, general convention 
chairman, and Robert F. Bunn, the 
president of the Albany Club. 

At the Monday morning session, 
following the reports of the presi- 
dent and secretary, the meeting 
was turned over to a discussion of 
the Printing Week celebration, with 
Gordon J. Holmquist, chairman of 
the public relations commission, as 
the presiding officer. 

Mr. Holmquist reported a growing 
interest in this event and said that 
forty-one clubs participated in 1947 
as against only fifteen in 1946. He 
reviewed the assistance that the 
International gave local clubs this 
year and outlined plans for helping 
them celebrate Printing Week in 
1948. The public relations commis- 
sion will clarify for the clubs, by 
letters and folders, what is being 
attempted; seek the cooperation of 
other graphic arts organizations; 
ask advertisers to slant their Jan- 
uary advertising to the Printing 
Week theme or at least carry the 
Printing Week emblem; seek news- 
paper support and furnish material 
to small newspapers where no clubs 
are located; ask local organizations 
such as Rotary and Kiwanis to co- 
operate; and furnish clubs with kits 
of photos showing what other clubs 
have done in the past. 


Printing Week Piscussed 


Three men gave talks on Print- 
ing Week at this session. Addis W. 
Dempsey told about Boston’s very 
successful celebration of Printing 
and Publishing Week in 1947, spon- 
sored by the Boston Club in co- 
operation with three other graphic 
arts organizations and civic groups. 

Prominent men were selected to 
head the various committees for the 
Boston observance. The president of 
one of the city’s largest advertising 
agencies was chairman of public 
relations, and the educational com- 
mittee was headed by the president 
of one of the country’s largest text- 
book publishing houses. 
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Alex J. Alberg, Kansas City, sug- 
gested that the celebration of Print- 
ing Week be made a district project, 
having the district representative 
assisting. He told how the Kansas 
City, Topeka, and St. Louis clubs 
cooperated by exchanging ideas. 
Support of the Advertising Club and 
Art Institute in Kansas City was 
obtained, and the mayor issued a 
Printing Week proclamation. 

Joseph F. Sorace, Rochester, who 
is chairman of the Printing Educa- 
tion Week of the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association, gave a 
review of experiences of that or- 
ganization in celebrating its annual 
Printing Education Week, which 
centers around the life of Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Official Emblem Contest 


The International will sponsor an 
annual contest for the design of a 
poster stamp to be used as the offi- 
cial emblem for Printing Week. The 





A. Gordon Ruiter, of Boston Club, was chosen 
as president of the International Association 


award is to be presented at the 
Printing Week dinner of the club 
whose member designs the winning 
emblem. This plan was presented as 
a resolution, adopted at the final 
session of the convention, by the 
Newark Club, which inaugurated 
Printing Week several years ago at 
the suggestion of Perry R. Long, 
senior past president of the Inter- 
national. The Los Angeles Club will 
award a cup for the best poster 
used to promote Printing Week. 
Three addresses on the theme of 
apprentice training and education 
were delivered at the Monday after- 
noon session. Chester Morey, Ap- 
prentice Training Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Boston, discussed 
the importance of careful selection 
of apprentices, emphasizing using 
scientific tests of applicants. 


Through the use of standard and 
special tests, the job applicant can 
be examined for intelligence, voca- 
tional interest, manual and me- 
chanical aptitudes, and judgment. 
Different industries and different 
jobs in an industry require vary- 
ing combinations of aptitudes and 
characteristics. Some jobs may not 
require a high degree of intelligence 
or mechanical aptitude, but do de- 
mand dependability, a trait which 
can be tested in advance. 

On the question of determining 
suitable tests for a given industry, 
Mr. Morey outlined the following 
procedure: Analyze the job and 
write down every motion performed, 
to learn what the man has to do; 
determine the care, judgment, and 
skill required in performance of the 
job; select or devise tests designed 
to measure the applicant’s potential 
ability to perform the job; try out 
the tests on experienced workers to 
determine the validity of the tests; 
keep a record of the apprentice’s 
performance to see if he lives up to 
the ability indicated by the tests. 
If there is too much variance, the 
tests may need revision. 

Practical problems of apprentice 
training were discussed by S. Pres- 
ton Hipsley, Director of Personnet, 
Government Printing Office. Calling 
upon his experience at the GPO, 
Mr. Hipsley endeavored to answer 
the following questions posed by A. 
Gordon Ruiter, presiding officer of 
the session: 

What training should be given ap- 
prentices in the shop? What should 
be the order of the various opera- 
tions or machine training given? 
How much instruction is needed? 
Should the training be done during 
working hours on actual jobs or be 
largely confined to outside working 
hours? Should the foreman of the 
department supervise or actually 
give the training, or should this 
training be handled by someone else 
in the department? 


Questions on Training 


Mr. Hipsley prefaced his remarks 
by saying that an apprentice pro- 
gram must not interfere with the 
manufacture and sale of the prod- 
uct at a profit, and that the answer 
to the questions posed are directly 
affected by the size of the organ- 
ization, availability of personnel, 
interest of the proprietor in the 
industry, and the balance sheet. 

Combining the first two questions 
and answering them as a single 
one, Mr. Hipsley said that, because 
learning difficulty and operational 
or manipulative difficulty are not 
identical, the learner should be told 
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and shown and questioned before 
he is given the opportunity to per- 
form. Theoretical or trade knowl- 
edge should be made available in 
the order of its learning difficulty, 
and operational experience in ac- 
cordance with its “doing” difficulty. 

In actual practice, however, this 
is often not possible, because pro- 
duction work in the shop does not 
always lend itself to assignment on 
a difficulty basis. For this reason 
training should be organized so that 
the apprentice receives some of his 
trade knowledge and production 
experience apart from the regular 
shop activity. In short, the appren- 
tice should be given instruction in 
theory and practice in accordance 
with their learning difficulty before 
he goes on production, then allowed 
to be assigned to any work when he 
goes on production, but make sure 
he gets production experience. 


Learn from Actual Jobs 


All training should be given as 
nearly as possible to the time it is 
to be used and should be as closely 
associated as possible to the opera- 
tion or action it affects, said Mr. 
Hipsley. It is better to set up, where 
possible, a school and shop program 
where the apprentice is given an 
opportunity in the school to per- 
form trade operations and receive 
instructional material almost si- 
multaneously. Apprentice training, 
therefore, should be given during 
working hours, actual jobs should 
be used in school, and experience 
on regular work made available. 

Foremen should not be required 
to give formal instruction to the 
apprentices, in the opinion of Mr. 
Hipsley. 

“When a.man who has always 
been a producer becomes an in- 
structor,” he said, “he usually gets 
into difficulties because he does 
not realize that he has, in reality, 
changed his job—and that he has 
stopped being a producer and has 
become a trainer. While he is at- 
tempting to do a training job he is 
thinking in terms of a production 
job. In other words, he knows his 


Officers of IAPHC, from left: Edward Samuel, Cleveland, treasurer; Pearl Oldt, Ci 
A. Gordon Ruiter, Boston, president; and first, second, third vice-presidents: Gradie Oakes, Ginette Russell Hogan, New York; and Fred Baillie, Ottawa 
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tary; William Griffin, retiring president; 








job but he has never analyzed it. 
When he has to put over more than 
one job in teaching a trade or op- 
eration, he does not know how to 
arrange the difficult job so that 
each job mastered by the learner 
makes the learning of the next job 
easier. Frequently he is unable to 
distinguish between what must be 
taught as jobs and what should be 
given to the learner in the form of 
information. He has difficulty in 
planning so that information will 
be given to the learner at the time 
when the learner needs to apply it 
to the job for the first time. Finally, 
he has difficulty handling learners 
under instructional conditions al- 
though he may know how to handle 
them under production conditions.” 

Mr. Hipsley added that he did 
not overlook the valuable instruc- 
tion and guidance given to appren- 
tices by the foremen and craftsmen 
while they are assigned to live pro- 
duction work. 

In its development of a practical 
apprentice training program, the 
GPO has used its apprentice school 
staff, equipment, and experience as 
a laboratory where, in addition to 
training the apprentices, produc- 
tion standards are being developed, 
aptitude tests designed and applied, 
and new processes and operations 
tried out. The GPO hopes to record 
results and make them available to 
the industry, said Mr. Hipsley. 


Train Junior Executives 


Graphic arts educational facili- 
ties upon a college or professional 
level for the training of the junior 
executives are woefully inadequate, 
said Laurance B. Siegfried, Profes- 
sor of Graphic Arts, School of Jour- 
nalism, at Syracuse University. The 
industry needs at least six geo- 
graphically distributed schools like 
the Carnegie Tech Department of 
Printing, he said. Carnegie can’t be- 
gin to supply the demand for junior 
executives. 

Tentative plans are now under 
way for the establishment of such 
schools in several sections of the 
country, Mr. Siegfried said. He com- 





mended the Rochester Institute of 
Technology for providing an excel- 
lent technical course in printing, 
and said that more printing centers 
should provide evening courses of 
the type offered by the New York 
Employing Printers Association. 

Stressing the need for education 
in printing management, Mr. Sieg- 
fried stated that the majority of 
foremen who go into business for 
themselves fail because they have 
had no training nor experience in 
selling, costs, estimating, and con- 
tacts with customers. 


Local Club Problems 


At the club management dinner 
on Monday evening, with Russell 
J. Hogan, New York, presiding, sev- 
eral ideas designed to improve the 
administrative and educational ac- 
tivities of the local clubs were pre- 
sented. Suggestions for program 
planning were given by Roland L. 
Lambert, Indianapolis. The club in 
his city has a club assistance bureau 
which records meetings as an aid 
to incoming program chairmen, a 
simplified plan which he urged the 
International to adopt. Programs 
should be planned at least three 
months in advance and the incom- 
ing chairman shoufd find himself 
with at least two programs organ- 
ized or in the process of being ar- 
ranged, he said. 

Exhibits in connection with the 
graphic arts films provide an ex- 
cellent program, said Mr. Lambert. 
When the Indianapolis Club pre- 
sented Eastman’s “Modern Photo- 
engraving,” a local engraving house 
presented a complete display of 
the continuous tone negatives and 
positives, screen negatives, etched 
plates, and proofs of a Kodachrome 
job, all of which gave a better un- 
derstanding of the film. 

Ways to obtain new members 
were discussed by Addis W. Demp- 
sey, Boston. In the Boston Club 
every member of the board of gov- 
ernors belongs to the membership 
committee, which is headed by the 
second vice-president. When mem- 
bership comes up for discussion, the 
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monthly board meeting temporar- 
ily becomes a session of the mem- 
bership committee. The club checks 
the list of all firms which have no 
member in the club, and sends out 
invitations and dinner tickets to 
twelve or fifteen firms a month 
suggesting they’ give them to eli- 
gible men in their plant. 

Mr. Dempsey stressed the valu- 
able help that supply salesmen can 
give in promoting new members. 
They see men in the field and are 
the first to know when a promotion 
makes a man eligible for member- 
ship in the club. Since 1944 Boston 


inates steam-roller tactics of open 
meeting nominations, and it gives 
new members a chance to ask ques- 
tions about candidates before vot- 
ing. The two mail ballots give the 
club two extra “shots” or reminders 
to inactive or indifferent members, 
by reminding them they have some 
obligations to their club, if only in 
casting their votes. 

J. Hayden Kennan, San Antonio, 
described a very efficient and com- 
pact visible-record system devised 
and used by A. L. Koenig, secretary- 
treasurer of the San Antonio Club. 
Mr. Koenig uses a 3 by 5 index card, 





Representatives of clubs which won trophies donated and presented by Lee Augustine in club bul- 
letin contest, from left: Winnipeg, Rock River Valley, Chicago, Duluth-Superior, Detroit, Toledo 


Club has increased its membership 
from 165 to 300. 

A mail ballot used by the Cleve- 
land Club in the selection of officers 
was described by Chester L. Klein 
of that club. The nominating com- 
mittee selects a man for each office, 
and the names are turned over to 
an election committee which prints 
and mails to all members “primary” 
ballots containing the names of the 
nominees and space for writing in 
other names. Those who have re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes 
are placed on another printed bal- 
lot and mailed to the membership. 
Before any write-in candidate is 
placed on the final ballot, the elec- 
tion committee contacts him to ob- 
tain his consent to run. 


Insures Democratic Election 


The Cleveland mail ballot insures 
a democratic election, stated Mr. 
Klein, because it allows all of the 
membership a chance to vote even 
if they can’t be present at the elec- 
tion meeting. It encourages a more 
careful selection of nominees, elim- 
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on the face of which is entered the 
name and place of employment of 
the man who proposed the member, 
the member’s date of admission, a 
record of initiation fee and initial 
dues paid, space for date of with- 
drawal or transfer, records of offices 
held, the member’s home and busi- 
ness address, his firm and position, 
and finally the member’s name ex- 
posed at the bottom of the card in 
the visible alphabetical file. On the 
reverse side of the card is a com- 
bined financial and attendance rec- 
ord covering a ten-year period. 


Color Photography Discussed 


Varied color signals or tabs at the 
bottom of the cards indicate asso- 
ciate or active members, charter 
member, service record, and other 
information about the membership. 
At a glance the secretary can tell, 
for instance, the ratio of associate 
to active members. 

Recent progress in color photog- 
raphy and its photomechanical 
reproduction were discussed by 
Richard W. Gardner, the Eastman 





Kodak Company, at the Tuesday 
afternoon session. The principles of 
color photography have been known 
a long time, he said, but it was only 
with the development of suitable 
and economical materials in recent 
years that great strides in the field 
have been made. The general pub- 
lic has become increasingly color 
conscious, and because it is now so 
simple for them to take their own 
color pictures, they expect to see 
color in pictures made by others, in- 
cluding those appearing in printed 
matter. 

The latest development in this 
connection, remarked Mr. Gardner, 
is Ektachrome, which permits the 
photographer to produce a color 
transparency in his own studio in 
less than two hours. Not stopping 
there, the photographic industry is 
also seeking to develop improved 
materials and processes for photo- 
mechanical reproduction of color. 


New Equipment Described 


All who work with photography 
should have a very thorough under- 
standing of the basic photographic 
principles, said Mr. Gardner. Too 
many graphic arts photographers 
assume that the skillful mechanical 
manipulation is all that is neces- 
sary. Photographers also need to be 
educated in the technique of taking 
pictures for photomechanical re- 
production. More interested in ob- 
taining a beautiful transparency or 
print than in how it will reproduce, 
they turn out pictures unsuitable 
for the limitations of photomech- 
anics and process inks. 

W. B. Thiele, of the Sperry Cor- 
poration, described his company’s 
entrance into the printing industry 
with both web-fed rotogravure and 
letterpress presses for commercial 
printing, based on designs developed 
by the E. G. Staude Manufacturing 
Company, which was purchased by 
Sperry in 1946. Flexibility in size 
changes with perfect control of web 
tensions is claimed as an outstand- 
ing feature of the rotogravure press, 
so that it can be used for a wide va- 
riety of commercial work. Mr. Thiele 
estimated that commercial printers 
are losing $100,000,000 worth of con- 
verting and label business to the big 
gravure houses. In conjunction with 
rotary blankers and strippers, roto- 
gravure printing heads are very 
much in demand because of good 
results achieved on cartons. 

In addition to the manufacture 
of web-fed rotogravure and letter- 
press presses, Sperry is engaging in 
the development of better photo- 
graphic and engraving techniques 
for gravure cylinders, and electric 
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eye register control. In the future 
the company may add offset to its 
line of printing heads. 

The session on Tuesday morning 
concluded with an inspirational lec- 
ture on “Humanics in Printing” by 
Ralph L. Lee, public relations direc- 
tor of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. In dealing with people, said 
Mr. Lee, four things about them 
should be considered: Everybody is 
different; you can’t change people, 
except within limits; no one indi- 
vidual is the same all the time; and 
everyone is proud of being different. 
You can’t, therefore, handle people 
in industry on a mass production 
basis—all their differences must be 
considered and their individuality 
respected. 

The long-range problem of a con- 
tinuing source of the fiber for paper 
was discussed by Neil B. Powter, 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, of Mon- 
treal, at the Wednesday morning 
session. Forests in both the United 
States and Canada are now being 


drained of pulpwood faster than the 
new trees are grown, a trend which @ 
has to be stopped if the supply of ¥ 


fiber is not to run out some day. 
Some progress is being made, how- 
ever, in the scientific regrowth of 
timber suitable for pulpwood, and 
in the control of forest fires and 
disease. 

“If we treat our forests right 
there is every likelihood they can 
be made to yield sufficient cellulose 
fibers to satisfy all wants for years 
to come,” Mr. Powter concluded. 
“But we cannot go on as we are 
doing. We will have to face the ex- 
pense of caring for our forests, of 
cropping them properly instead of 
mining them and, lastly, we will 
have to learn how to. extract more 
valuable materials out of our wood 
so that future costs of fibers do not 
get out of line.” 


More Attention to Planning 


In the face of higher printing 
costs more attention will have to be 
paid to careful planning of printing 
if a profit is to be earned, said 
Homer F. Sterling, of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. One of 
the bottlenecks that prevent more 
economical planning is the lack of 
knowledge of the artist who does 
most of the designing and planning 
of printing today, said Mr. Sterling. 

Craftsmen are the logical ones to 
correct this situation, said Mr. Ster- 
ling. They should kick more about 
the copy they get, and find men in 
their group who can counsel artists 
in more practical design for print- 
ing. Employing printers are often 
not aware of the problem, hence are 


likely to do very little about it. Mr. 
Sterling, who is director of the ad- 
vertising production clinic of the 
Pittsburgh Advertising Club, told 
how the club during the war con- 
ducted a production clinic for forty 
department store art directors. Bet- 
ter copy, better service, and greater 
profits were the results. 


Educational Programs 


Gradie Oakes, Chicago, described 
a set of slides on photoengraving 
which he has produced for use by 
local clubs for their educational 
programs. This is the first of several 





Public Printer A. E. Giegengack presented the 
past president’s jewel to William H. Griffin 


such projects on various graphic 
arts processes which the Interna- 
tional will undertake. The photo- 
engraving set consists of 150 slides 
with a running commentary which 
will take about 45 minutes to pre- 
sent. An index file contains a de- 
scriptive card for each slide, so that 
a local engraver can select those 
which he thinks will be of most 
interest to the local club audience. 
Pearl E. Oldt, executive secretary of 
the International, will notify the 
local clubs when photoengraving 
Slides are ready for presentation. 
Lee Augustine, Cincinnati, donor 
of the trophies in the annual club 
bulletin contest, announced this 
year’s winners at the banquet. First 
place for clubs with more than 125 
members went to Toledo; second 
place to Detroit; the third place to 
Chicago. First place for clubs with 
less than 125 members was won by 
Duluth-Superior; second by Winni- 
peg; third by Rock River Valley. 
Because of the general excellence 
of the bulletins submitted this year, 
seven additional clubs in each group 
were given honorable mention. In 
the over 125 group these went to: 
Montreal, San Francisco, Philadel- 


phia, Columbus, Minneapolis, York, 
Milwaukee-Racine. In the under 125 
group: Utica, Ottawa, Des Moines, 
Rochester, Fort Worth, Topeka, and 
San Antonio. Judges in the contest 
were Glenn A. Pagett, Indianapolis; 
John E. Cobb, Portland; and J. L. 
Frazier, editor, THE INLAND PRINTER. 

A healthy growth in membership 
was announced by Pearl E. Oldt in 
his first annual report as the new 
paid executive secretary. The local 
clubs added 1,124 new members. 
Balanced against a loss of 222, the 
net gain was 902 for a total mem- 
bership of 9,644. The total of seven- 
ty-one clubs in the International a 
year ago has been retained, with 
the addition of two new clubs and 
the reinstatement of another com- 
pensating for the suspension of two 
and the loss of one club through 
consolidation. 

The newest club to join the Inter- 
national is Tulsa, Oklahoma, organ- 
ized in July of this year. It has been 
reported that Boise, Idaho, is now 
forming a club, with organization 


-/ meeting planned for last month. 
Mr. Oldt said he expected member- 


ship to reach 10,000 soon with 75 or 
more clubs. 

The New York Club showed the 
greatest numerical gain in member- 
ship during the year, with 122 men 
added to the roster for a total of 
631. Vancouver had the highest per- 
centage gain with 700 per cent. The 
average increase for those clubs 
which showed a gain was 24 mem- 
bers; the average increase for all 
clubs was 12. 


Officers’ Reports Published 


All of the officers’ reports, with 
the exception of that of the presi- 
dent, were published in pamphlet 
form and distributed at the conven- 
tion. President Griffin, making his 
report at one of the convention ses- 
sions, stated that he had visited 
twenty-six clubs during his admin- 
istration, attended three district 
conferences, lectured at schools, 
and talked at several graphic arts 
conventions. He acknowledged a 
gift of $1,000 from the Montreal 
Club, profits from last year’s con- 
vention, to be added to the educa- 
tional fund. National Graphic Arts 
Exposition, Incorporated, through 
its president, Public Printer A. E. 
Giegengack, has offered the Inter- 
national educational fund a sum of 
$5,000, Mr. Griffin reported. 

Past presidents of the Interna- 
tional who attended the conven- 
tion were Perry R. Long, John J. 
Deviny, Public Printer Giegengack, 
Eric O’Connor, Harvey Glover, and 
H. Guy Bradley. 
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@ AcTuAL jobs have demonstrated 
that any type face can be used for 
offset reproduction. If care and skill 
are employed in the various steps 
involved, the typographical quality 
of any letterpress job can be dupli- 
cated by lithography. 

However, except in isolated cases 
demanding the highest quality, the 
time, care, and skill required for 
perfection are not available or are 
not considered economically practi- 
cal. The several operations—select- 
ing perfect type from which to pull 
proofs, pulling the proofs, making 
the photographic negative, manu- 
facturing the offset plate—present 
opportunities for imperfections to 
creep in. Thus has arisen the wide- 
spread misbelief that some type 
faces are impossible to reproduce 
by offset. 

Since a situation of hurried, not- 
top-quality operation exists pretty 
generally in the industry a review 
of types best suited, together with 
some pointers expediting offset re- 
production, may be helpful. 


Sans-serifs Most Suitable 

The sans-serifs lead the list of 
types most suitable for quick and 
easy reproduction. No serifs, strokes 
of uniform width, absence of hair- 
lines, generous distribution of white 
space between parts of an individ- 
ual letter—all these characteristics 
account for the deserved popularity 
of the sans-serifs for offset print- 
ing. As Figure 1 demonstrates, poor 
quality proofing, inferior photog- 
raphy or platemaking may heavy 
the strokes or lighten them but the 
actual character of the letter itself 
is little changed. 

Modern Egyptian letters (Figure 
2) with their broad, flat serifs run a 
close second in popularity, although 
these serifs may cause some diffi- 
culty (as in the case of the cap A 
and some other letters in which 
the serifs join the diagonal strokes 
of the letter at an acute angle). 

Types such as Garamond Bold, 
with somewhat contrasting thick 
and thin strokes, are likewise 
ideally adapted to offset reproduc- 
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tion. Variations in weight of the 
strokes, resulting from imperfect 
proofing, photography, or plate- 
making, will alter the character of 
the letter somewhat of course, but 
the result is usually satisfactory. 





AT THESE 4 POINTS: 


COMPOSITION: Make sure that 
perfect type is used. Check for 
imperfect letters in the form and 
in the rough proof. 


PULLING PROOFS: Make use of 
the proper proofing material, ink, 
proof press, as well as sufficient 
time and the skill required to pull 
good proofs. Check again for im- 
perfect type, particles of dust on 
the type form, proofing material, 
or inking roller. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Be sure that 
this highly important operation is 
in the hands of a skilled workman. 
Overexposure or underexposure 
will result in an unfaithful repro- 
duction of the type. 


PLATEMAKING: Careful opaqu- 
ing of negatives will eliminate 
such undesirable results as dots 
over lower case i’s and j’s being 
removed, et cetera. Skilled plate- 
making will insure offset plates 
capable of faithfully reproducing 
’ the original type impression. 
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Modern roman letters, however, 
present problems. Their hairline 
strokes and delicate serifs may be 
entirely lost if the various steps in- 
volved in their reproduction are not 
expertly executed. Or these faint 
lines, which distinguish modern ro- 
man types, may be heavied to the 
extent that the original character 
of the letter is lost. 

The use of negative photostats, 
prevalent in the offset industry as 
an economy measure, affords still 









Any Type Can Be Used for 
Offset Reproduction—But... 


By Glenn J. Church 





another opportunity for unsightly 
imperfections. As illustrated in Fig- 
ure 5, the use of a type with mark- 
edly contrasting thick and thin 
strokes may sometimes be disas- 
trous. Some retouching of the pho- 
tostat, or some skillful touching-up 
on the negative would have avoided 
this undesirable result. But such 
handwork involves costly and time- 
consuming operations which many 
shops strive to avoid. 

Regardless of what type face is 
selected for reproduction, checking 
for imperfections in the composi- 
tion, proofing, photographing, and 
platemaking stages will pay worth- 
while dividends in the appearance 
of the finished job. 


Select Perfect Type 

Selection of perfect type is of 
primary importance. Foundry type 
which has been used for printing 
should never be used for pulling 
proofs. Monotype which has been 
used should be discarded, and not 
distributed for later use in compo- 
sition for reproduction. 

For proofing on paper a high- 
finished yet somewhat dull-coated 
book stock is generally preferred. 
Ink should be of the best quality. 
Impression should be just enough 
to print the type sharply, without 
so much squeeze that the ink is 
forced out from under the surface 
of the type to produce a distorted 
proof. The ideal method involves 
the use of a special proof press on 
which sharp, opaque impressions 
can be pulled on both sides (simul- 
taneously) of a sheet of transparent 
cellulose acetate. This impression, 
completely opaqued by the applica- 
tion of a black dusting powder, 
makes practically perfect copy 
which (if actual size) can be 
stripped into positives for deep- 
etch plates, or used for making con- 
tact negatives for the manufacture 
of albumin plates. 

Platemaking, too, should be ac- 
corded the care and skill necessary 
to good reproduction. 

When this ideal situation must be 
tempered with practical limitations, 
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however . . . aside from the esthetic 
considerations . . . when you select 
a type face to be reproduced by 
photo-offset, keep in mind the 
quality of handling which the job 
will receive. Remember that any 


f é . type face can be used . . . but some 


Easy to Reproduce im 
Sans-serif types, simplest of all letter forms, lead the list of type faces easily and quickly reproduced 


by photo-offset. Fattening or lightening weight of type changes appearance but not character of 
letter. For purpose of demonstration, examples are, of course, an exaggeration of usual results Bookman 

Gillies, Gothic 
Modern Egyptian letters are another popular choice for reproduction. Inferior proofing, poor photog- kK Si : 
raphy or platemaking may increase or decrease weight of letters, but their character remains the aM 


) ) } Cheltenham 
Garamond Bold 
same. Horizontal serifs which join oblique strokes of some letters may be a source of some trouble 
































Lydian 


Mandate 
Stymie 
Typewriter 


Types with not-too-contrasting elements reproduce well. Overexposure in photographing may tend to 


exaggerate weight of type face such as Garamond Bold, while underexposure may noticeably weaken oe 
lighter strokes. But retention of character of original type design is usually entirely satisfactory Be mn | af 2. ‘sive 

















Bernhard Roman 
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Acceptable reproduction of modern roman types with their hairline strokes and thin serifs requires i Engravers Roman aS 
more skill, care, and time. Fattening of serifs, almost inevitable in run-of-mill work, produces a et 
letter form considerably altered in character. Loss of hairline elements effects an unsightly result cy 

Goudy Handtooled 


Onyx t 
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are easy, quick, and economical to 
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reproduce, while others require 
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/ cutter. cittal Lithsyzupher: 
t i 
more skillful handling, more time 


The final appearance of jobs made from negative photostats using types with markedly contrasting 
thick and thin strokes can be disastrous. Better craftsmanship is required to faithfully reproduce these and expenditure for handwork if a 
types. When selecting the type face to be used, keep in mind the handling a job will receive quality job is demanded. 
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@ StartTinc in the lithographing 
business in 1922 with one single- 
color press, the Newman-Rudolph 
Lithographing Company, Chicago, 
today operates a large battery of 
single-color, two-color, and four- 
color presses producing upwards of 
300,000,000 single-color impressions 
every year. 

Newman-Rudolph’s recently com- 
pleted ultra-modern building, one 
of the first and most modern post- 
war structures in the printing in- 
dustry, dominates an entire block. 

The exterior of the four-story 
main building is constructed of face 
brick, stone, and granite. Rising 
above the main entrance is an im- 
posing nine-story brick and stone 
tower. The over-all dimensions of 
the building are 191 by 281 feet. 
Each floor has an area of 53,433 
square feet. Total volume is nearly 
4,000,000 cubic feet. 


Year-round Air Conditioning 


From the basement up, the New- 
man-Rudolph building reflects the 
latest design ideas for the efficient 
manufacture of printing by offset. 
Constructed of reinforced concrete, 
with vertical columns resting on 
“floating” foundations, the building 
is entirely free of any vibration 
or sway which would otherwise re- 
suit from operation of the many 
heavy presses. 

The building is generally window- 
less. A few windows, admitting day- 
light, are used for matching colors. 
Illumination is mainly indirect and 
fluorescent. Two 225-ton units pro- 






One of First Ultra-~Modern\ 
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Recently completed modern printing building of Newman-Rudolph Lithographing Company, Chicago 


vide year-round air conditioning 
for the comfort of personnel and to 
attain the utmost in printing effi- 
ciency. Air is filtered by electronics 
and oil. An automatic control holds 


the humidity to within one per cent 
of the desired level. Heating is ac- 
complished with oil burners, with 
steam radiation used at the win- 
dows. Windows are of the thermo- 
pane type, with two panes of glass 
separated by an air space and 
sealed air- and moisture-tight. 

Although the building is of fire- 
proof construction, an overhead au- 
tomatic sprinkler system adds fur- 
ther protection against fires which 
might start in combustible mate- 
rials anywhere in the building. 

One of the out-of-the-ordinary 
design features of the interior is 
the location of washrooms, lockers, 
the ventilating system, and power 
outlets at the center of each floor 
for easy access. There are two 
freight elevators and three passen- 
ger elevators, all automatic. 

A particularly interesting innova- 
tion is found in the unloading ramp 


Spacious, colorful, modern reception room in 
the new Newman-Rudolph building. IMluminated 
semi-circular modernistic mural adorns one end 
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which leads from the first-floor 
level down into the basement stock 
room. Pipes have been imbedded in 
the floor of the concrete ramp. 
Heated Prestone may be circulated 
through these pipes, when neces- 
sary, to keep the ramp free of ice 
or snow. 

On the first floor is located the 
finished stock room and shipping 
department. Here also are the many 
offset presses. Concrete pressroom 
floors are treated with a special 
preparation which retards the cir- 
culation of dust. 


Large Platemaking Department 


Executive offices, general offices, 
art, camera, and platemaking de- 
partments are on the second floor. 
The large platemaking department 
is equipped with the most modern 
cameras, and special built-in dark 
rooms, and is manned by the larg- 
est personnel in the middle west. 
Hundreds of sets of color plates are 
produced each year. Artists have 
their own individual cubicles, cur- 
tained off from the other areas, in 
which they match colors on nega- 
tives from transparencies, et cetera. 

One’s first impressions of the in- 
terior are formal. Large plate glass, 
bronze-framed doors lead into the 
first floor lobby finished in Italian 
marble. A courteous attendant is on 
hand in the lobby to receive the 
visitor and to offer directions or 
information. 

A more informal atmosphere is 
found on the second floor, however. 
Here, the spacious reception room 
surrounded by offices is attractively 
adorned by pleasant colors, modern 
furnishings, and living plants. A 
colorful, semi-circular mural, indi- 
rectly lighted, decorates one end of 
the room. 


Deluxe Executive Offices 


The executive offices are reached 
through a long corridor with over- 
head crossbeams serving the two- 
fold purpose of concealing the 
indirect lighting and creating the 
illusion of width. Each executive’s 
office is finished in walnut or ma- 
hogany to suit the occupant’s taste. 

At one end of the corridor is a 
library finished with tan leather 
walls and furnishings. The green 
and brown color scheme is comple- 
mented by a large illuminated 
mural at one end of the library. 











































Printing Buildings 





Artists work in air-condi- 
tioned comfort in new New- 
man-Rudolph plant. Each has 
a curtained-off cubicle in 
which to match colors on 
negatives from transparen- 
cies. The lighting is constant 


Platemaking department is 
equipped with most modern 
cameras and other devices. 
Dark rooms are built in. Here 
hundreds of sets of color 
plates are made each year. 


Battery of one-color, two- 
color, and four-color offset 
presses produce between 
250,000,000 and 300,000,000 
single-color impressions an- 
nually. Floating foundations 
eliminate sway and vibration 





























@ CompPposiNnG room layout planning 
should be guided by the specific re- 
quirements of the classes of com- 
position done in a particular plant. 

The character of printing within 
a given plant changes from time 
to time and the composing room 
should be constantly adjusted to 
meet these changes. The volume of 
the various classes of composition 
varies with the seasonal demands 
for printing, with the shifting of 
the sales effort of the plant from 
one group of customers to another. 
There is, in addition, the develop- 
ment of new methods of handling 
composition, and so the composing 
room will have to keep pace or the 
printer will suffer a penalty when 
comparison is made with competi- 
tive costs. 

The layout finally adopted should 
take all of these factors into con- 
sideration. It will be more and more 
obvious as the planning of the com- 
posing room proceeds that the lay- 
out should be tailor-made for 
the particular plant under con- 
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THIS IS THE FIRST of a series | 
of three interesting, informative | 
articles about the layout of the I 
composing room. As a basis on | 
which to start your planning, you 
will find in this first installment | 
considerable food for thought. | 
Parts two and three will follow | 
in succeeding issues. | 
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-— By M. €. Powers-—— 


proach to the problem, the substi- 
tution of actual facts for the per- 
sonal opinions of many. It has been 
evident in many surveys that per- 
sonal opinions are somewhat biased 
and that experience may be unduly 
influenced by conditions that ex- 
isted in the plant at some time in 
the past but will not again occur 
in a reorganized plant. This does 
not mean that the experience and 
judgment of the men in the plant 






Your Composing Room Layout Should 


Be “/acler Wade’ to Your Needs 


Start With a “Research” Program to Determine the Classes of 
Composition Done in Your Plant, Also the Seasonal Demands, 
and Present and Foreseeable Potential Volume in Each Class 





should be ignored—far from it. 
Rather it is a suggestion that their 
opinions and all recommendations 
should be tempered by the data 
that can be revealed by some re- 
search into the records of the plant. 

If the planning is to be based on 
good engineering practice, and cer- 
tainly there can be no objection to 
that type of approach to the prob- 
lem, there will be included in the 
research a tabulation of the charge- 
able hours analyzed to develop data 
on the classes of composition pro- 
duced during each month for a pe- 
riod of months. The best source of 
this information, assuming that the 
plant in question operates a cost 
system that follows good cost find- 
ing practice, are. the chargeable 
hours that are posted to cost sheets. 
The data should cover a period of 
months that will level out any hills 
and valleys of production flow, and 
normal flow of work in the compos- 
ing room can be determined. 

In plants that do not have 
an adequate cost system it may 





sideration and that the mere 
copying of layout of some other 
plant or the scattered selection 
of the ideas from a number of 
plants will probably fail to give 
the organized department that 
will insure satisfactory costs 
and produce the desired volume 
of quality composition. 

If the final layout is to reflect 
the best in modern composing 
room practice and properly pro- 
vide for the needed volume of 
the plant, it is very necessary 
that planning should start with 
a program of research that 
seeks to determine the classes 
of composition to be produced, 
the time of year that the de- 
mand will occur, the volume of 
each class of composition, pref- 
erably by months, and the pos- 
sible adjustments to be made 
in these figures by a sales fore- 
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Back-to-back arrangement 


be necessary to use job tickets 
for a breakdown of classes of 
printing and from all that data 
estimate the composing room 
hours. This would mean that 
the weighted value of the re- 
search data would be less and 
the personal experience factor 
would be greater. 

The object of the measure- 
ment, of research, of the expe- 
rience offered by the men of the 
organization, and analysis of 
future sales is to determine 
everything the composing room 
of the current period and also 
of the immediate future should 
include—the working positions, 
the adoption of modern ideas, 
the changes of equipment, the 
increase in volume, what should 
be discarded, and the possible 
effect of changing the processes 
within the plant. If the com- 








cast of the foreseeable future. 
This will be the engineering ap- 
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FIGURE 1} 


posing room is to be tailor- 
made to fit the plant it will be 
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necessary to know methods and 
equipment and quantities and 
dimensions—otherwise the lay- 
out is just a hopeful guess that 
may fall far short of the de- 
sired objective. 

There should be included in 
the planning a large measure 
of imagination and perhaps of 
dreaming. Owners, as well as 
many of the plant organization, 
have dreamed from time to time 
of all the things that they 
would do “if we ever move or 
build a new plant.” 

They’ve worked out in their 
own minds many changes that 
would avoid the difficulties of 
the past. They have been in 
other plants and some of the 
ideas that they have observed 
are now their own and are a 
part of the dream of the ideal 
plant for which they have fu- 
ture plans, still just dreams but 
dreams that may come true. 

Now comes the time that they 
have awaited—the time to lay 
out an ideal plant. It is assumed 
that major changes in the com- 
posing room will probably be 
followed by numerous changes 
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are building columns, stairways, 
elevators, riser pipes, irregular 
buildings, fire escapes—the list 
seems endless to the maker of 
the layout—all offering a hand- 
icap to the ideal plan. The 
problem is then one of balanc- 
ing the values of the various 
items that make up the com- 
posing room and using all the 
research data for guidance in 
setting these values. The game 
is to score the greatest number 
of points for favorable items 
and keep the loss of secondary 
items at a minimum. 

As an illustration: A printer 
was planning for a new build- 
ing. He was just looking at real 
estate—no purchase yet and no 
limitation of ground area. He 
started to make his dream come 
true by laying out his plant 
with the various groups within 
a department arranged in their 
proper relation for high pro- 
duction, ease of material move- 
ment, supervision, and possible 
expansion. He made the layout 
without handicap of columns, 
stairs, and other limitations. 
He was laying out a plant for 
ideal mechanical production. 








It may be said there is no 
such thing as an ideal plant, 
that it is impractical to plan such 
a thing. But it is equally true that 
if the goal is not set high there will 
be few improvements made in this 
composing room. And so it is sug- 
gested that there be some effort 
made, some thought given to the 
idea of the ideal plant as a back- 
ground for the practical arrange- 
ment of the particular composing 


FIGURE 2 
room under study. Such study will 
pay real dividends later on. 

The final layout will be a com- 
promise between the ideal compos- 
ing room of the dream and the 
practical arrangement that is pos- 
sible after all of the limitations im- 
posed by uncontrolled factors have 
been added to the problem. There 


FIGURE 3 


Then as his plans began to 
materialize he was able to de- 
termine the size and shape of land 
that he should purchase for his new 
building and what additional area 
should be provided for future ex- 
pansion. Then he began to think 
about this building that should en- 
close his mechanical layout and so 
he took a sheet of tracing paper 
and drew in the columns according 
to the economical column spacing 





Location of gas, water, and power connections for Linotype and Intertype machines 
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as advised by his architect. Then he 
placed the tracing over his me- 
chanical layout and began to ex- 
amine how much interference there 
was of building columns with his 
layout. He was both surprised and 
delighted that there were so few 
changes indicated, that his ideal 
plant could be housed without the 
handicap ofinterfering with smooth 
printing production. 

The mechanical layout and the 
column diagram were taken over to 
the architect, the building facilities 
were added, changes made to con- 
form to the city building code, and 


ing and who can immediately sense 
the difficulties of housing his plant 
in what may be offered for his con- 
sideration. And that is the excellent 
reason why some printers now have 
their ideal plant on paper, an ac- 
tual scaled drawing of their future 
plant corrected up to their present 
forecast of the future of their sales 
volume. They know what space they 
need and the specifications that the 
building must have. When offers are 
made they are fully prepared to 
make a decision based upon facts. 

There are in general four types of 
composing rooms, depending upon 
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Arrangement of slug machines with magazine rack in aisle. 
Used for display machines 








FIGURE 4 


the architectural specifications pre- 
pared. That is the story of one of 
the new and modern plants. 

But what of the composing room 
that must be located on the floor 
of a rented building? What of all 
of the fixed limitations? Again it 
could be pointed out that there 
should be an ideal in the back- 
ground of planning and in a sur- 
prising number of cases adaption 
of the ideal to the various building 
limitations becomes a very small 
matter, only a few adjustments be- 
ing necessary to avoid columns, 
stairs, and such things. There are 
many odd-shaped buildings that 
don’t adapt themselves to any busi- 
ness, to any manufacturing plant. 
The handicaps are entirely too nu- 
merous to be overcome. 

It is a wise printer who knows 
the specific needs of his plant when 
he goes looking for space or build- 
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the character of work and the serv- 
ice for which they were primarily 
designed: publication plant; com- 
mercial plant; newspaper plant; 
and trade composition plant. 
Each represents a specialized lay- 
out designed to perform certain 
functions quickly and at minimum 
cost. The publication plant is geared 
for the rapid production of mixed 
pages of type and advertisements 
of one or more colors. The commer- 
cial plant is more flexible for it in- 
cludes some publication printing, 
what is usually referred to as gen- 
eral commercial printing, and the 
small pieces of printed matter des- 
ignated as job work. The newspaper 
plant is laid out for maximum pro- 
duction of a standard-size page, an 
example of specialty printing. The 
trade composing room emphasizes 
quick service and quality and its 
outstanding characteristics may be 





said to be the close and carefully 
detailed supervision of production. 
Before there is any attempt to 
make the first rough layout of the 
proposed new composing room it 
will be necessary to add to the data 
that has been obtained from re- 
search and from the suggestions of 
the men of the organization. The 
maker of the layout will need to 
know something of each of the fol- 
lowing points as they may affect 
the particular plant for which he 
is making the arrangement: 
1. Kind of flooring—concrete, ma- 
ple, wood block, mastic. 
2. What is the floor loading of the 
building. 
3. Kind of heating—radiators or 
unit heaters. 
4. Plumbing—gas, water, and the 
drains. 
5. Outlet for the exhaust fumes 
from the metal pots. 
6. Toilets for men and women. 
7. The use of galley trucks in the 
aisles. 
8. Power panel for the electrical 
motors. 
9. Fire exits. 
10. Metal—where melted. 
11. Drinking fountains. 
12. Wash sinks. 
13. Capacity of elevators and size. 
14. Room ventilation. 
15. Lighting. 
16. Time clocks. 
17. Job recorders. 
18. Sound-proofing of partitions. 
19. Cut correction. 
20. Messenger service. 
21. Special products requiring spe- 
cial composition facilities. 
22. Method of storing cuts. 
23. Making of reproduction proofs. 
24. Foundry lockup of chases. 
25. Direct or alternating current, 
for lighting and for power. 
These and other points will come 
up in the layout of the composing 
room. All of this information makes 
a background to which must be 
added all the detailed information 
from study and observation of the 
movements of materials and mo- 
tions of men within the department. 
The objective is to reduce non-pro- 
ductive time by making materials 
available in the necessary quantity 
at the proper place, to provide the 
equipment to perform operations 
that will improve quality and re- 
duce time, to aid in the distribution 
of instruction that the men may 
know exactly what is wanted, to 
measure the operations that they 
may be properly charged on the 
cost sheets, and to adapt the rou- 
tine in order to include all of the 
desirable newer and more modern 
methods. 
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Reference will be made through- 
out this article to the desirability 
of developing production groups, of 
assembling the necessary cabinets, 
materials, machines, and other ac- 
cessories into a group that will be 
self-sufficient, will in effect be a 
small specialized composing room 
depending on the main composing 
room only for proofreading. The 
small units represent not only good 
engineering in taking advantage of 
specialization of product but they 
provide a flexible arrangement by 
which the plant may expand or 
contract its facilities and still main- 
tain a high degree of efficiency. 

Summarizing up to this point, the 
need to change the composing room 
layout with changing demands has 
been stressed; adjustments of lay- 
out and equipment should be based 
upon research and actual facts in 
preference to reliance upon per- 
sonal opinions; dream a little that 
you may set up an ideal plant for 
your needs and use the ideal as the 
goal you are striving to reach de- 
spite practical limitations that will 
make compromise necessary; build 
up a background of information 
about the possible factors that will 
influence a layout to avoid making 
basic errors and look forward to the 
development of production units as 
a basis of composing room layout 
from the research data, movement 
of materials, motions of men, and 
all the waste factors that trained 
observation will reveal. 


Relate Units of Production 


The next important step in lay- 
out, and it is very important, is that 
of properly relating the units of 
production within the composing 
room one with another. The objec- 
tive is to make the flow of work as 
direct as possible, to avoid back- 
tracking and waste motion. Opera- 
tions should follow not only in the 
sequence that will meet the normal 
needs of the composing room but 
if the work of research and of ob- 
servation has been well done, it 
should be possible to provide for the 
sudden peaks of demand as well as 
the scheduled annual peaks when 
they: occur. Failure to establish the 
proper relationship between opera- 
tions is probably the greatest single 
factor in the failure of layouts to 
perform as planned. 

It is easy at the time of compro- 
mise to meet space limitations to 
place operations hither and thither 
solely on the plea that they fit nicely 
at that point and with no regard to 
the fact that by so doing the proper 
relation of several of the operations 
has been broken up and what should 


have been a close group of units is 
now widely scattered. A preliminary 
study should show all the various 
groups that must be together and 
then a graduated set of values for 
other operations in the room that 
will indicate preference in the allo- 
cation of floor space. 


the plant organization it is neces- 
sary for someone to perform that 
function. Sometimes it is a depart- 
ment of several men, sometimes it 
is simply in the mind of one man. 
The same is true of the production 
department, the function is present 
although it may not be represented 





A Typical Composing Room Flow Chart 
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To examine the problem of re- 
lated operations graphically, refer 
to the chart. This shows the opera- 
tions usually performed in a com- 
posing room with the connecting 
lines showing travel of men and 
materials. It is also a flow chart in 
that it shows the proper sequence 
of operations. It shows the timing 
of storage facilities and of the 
secondary operations that must be 
provided for in the layout. 

The chart starts with a planning 
department, for at some point in 


by a department; it may simply be 
one of the duties assumed by the 
superintendent of the plant. 

The important thing from the 
standpoint of layout is that these 
two functions are the start of the 
flow chart of production and it is 
desirable to consider the close con- 
tact that must be maintained at all 
times between these functions and 
the foreman of the composing room. 
Somebody at some time must gather 
all of the details so that the job as 
it comes to the composing room is 
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tuil and complete. If there are de- 
tails lacking he will take it back to 
get the missing information. On the 
other hand, there may be last min- 
ute changes in which there will be 
need to consult with the foreman. 

The problem then becomes one of 
deciding the point where the flow 
chart starts and to mark a corre- 
sponding point on the layout sheet. 
Then will come the question of 
whether the distance between the 
office (the planning and production 
functions are in the office) and the 
foreman should be favored rather 
than the distance of the foreman 
from his production centers. There 


Note in the chart that a division 
has been made in the composing 
room between publication work and 
job work. That is in accord with the 
plan of specializing on classes of 
composition. There is little in com- 
mon between the hundreds of pages 
of publication and the small jobs 
that are in every plant. Good prac- 
tice immediately segregates the job 
department and then sets it up with 
the necessary groups for efficient 
production. The same may be true 
of all other specialized products in 
a plant when the volume warrants. 

As previously stated, the layout 
should complement the plan of pro- 
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FIGURE 5 


is also the question of editors in 
some plants and again we have the 
question of what should be favored 
in the placing of the foreman of 
the composing room. 

If the plant layout is to favor 
supervision, then certainly the fore- 
man’s desk should be the center of 
the composing room. There the as- 
signment of work is made, the issue 
of copy, the handling of proofs in 
and out of the plant, the direction 
of messenger service, answers to job 
progress, following up missing cuts 
or copy, and in many plants the is- 
sue of the time cards for the indi- 
vidual jobs. Adjacent to the fore- 
man should be the proofroom, the 
cut center, the messengers, the ma- 
chines, and the makeup. If there is 
need for continual travel between 
office and foreman, the problem is 
not that of layout but of proper 
preparation of job tickets and the 
complete assembly of all of the ma- 
terials and information before the 
job enters the plant. 
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duction of the plant. The locating 
of the foreman’s desk should be a 
part of the pattern of arranging the 
equipment so that the production 
plan may be successful. Most plants 
now follow the practice of having 
one man gather all of the cuts, 
rules, borders, text, and other items 
for each job so that when the fore- 
man issues an assignment, he also 
gives the filing reference as to where 
the material the man is to work on 
is to be found. Thus the area around 
the foreman’s desk becomes not 
only the point of issue of job in- 
structions but of the materials of 
the job as well. 

It is very important that the lay- 
out provide for several galley cabi- 
nets and perhaps a drawer section 
for this temporary storage of mate- 
rials. There should be ample capac- 
ity for need to store material at 
some other point because of lack of 
storage space will definitely slow up 
procedure. Cabinets containing text 
storage should all be lettered so 





that galleys may be readily located 
and in the well planned composing 
room, this storage will be placed 
somewhere between the bank man 
and the area of makeup. 

The arrangement that is to be 
followed in the layout of the slug 
machines in a plant wili depend 
upon the number of machines to be 
considered, whether one group of 
them is assigned to some special 
class of composition, and the num- 
ber of machines that may be used 
for the larger sizes of display faces 
and will require numerous maga- 
zine changes. There is always the 
factor of travel of the operator 
from his machine to the machine 
dump to be considered and the 
planning of aisles that his travel 
may not interfere with others. 


Serious Problem of Travel 


In plants of six machines or less 
the problem of travel is not very 
serious but as the machines in- 
crease in number, as in newspaper 
plants and large publication plants, 
a number of arrangements are used 
to attempt in some measure to re- 
duce the travel to the dump. Some 
plants place the machines in rows, 
all facing the same way. Other 
plants like the idea of having rows 
back to back and enough space left 
between the rows for the possible 
magazine racks. 

The minimum dimensions be- 
tween rows of slug machines are 
shown in Figure 2, where the space 
allowance is given for machines 
facing one way and for machines 
that are facing each other to make 
a working aisle. The minimum space 
of twenty-four inches between ma- 
chines gives good spacing. 

For the layout man who would 
like to place the piping and conduit 
in the floor before moving the ma- 
chines, the dimensions are shown 
(Figure 3) for both the Linotype 
and Intertype machines. The over- 
all width of the machine will vary 
with the model and the auxiliary 
magazine but the piping dimen- 
sions remain the same. 

In some of the older models of 
the Intertype machine the maga- 
zine changes were made from the 
rear and the magazine racks would 
be in the rear. All of the modern 
Intertypes and Linotypes change 
the magazines from the front so 
there is the problem of placing the 
racks so that they will not inter- 
fere with the travel of the opera- 
tors from machine to dump. 

To illustrate the placing of the 
magazines between machines, refer 
to Figure 4, which shows a layout 
for the display machines requiring 
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frequent magazine changes. This 
idea is used in plants which have 
the problem of changing faces. 
The slug machine dump could 
either be the tops of some galley 
cabinets placed end to end with a 
possible magazine rack in the row 
or a steel table idea used by the 
plants which move the galleys of 
type in galley trucks. The bank man 
should have a proof press for galley 
proofing that is light and easy to 
use and when the number of ma- 
chines increase or there is need of 
a large number of proofs of each 
galley, the proof press should be 
electric. A saw for the bank man is 


another must even though many of 
the machines may be equipped with 
a saw. Figure 5 shows a typical slug 
machine dump. 

The layout of the slug machines 
should provide additional allowance 
in width for machines with auxil- 
iary magazines, for easy travel to 
the dump without interfering with 
operators of other machines, maga- 
zine racks placed near the machines 
where the most of the changes will 
be made, a wark bench for the serv- 
icing of the machines, a cabinet for 
parts, and a stand for the extra sets 
of matrix and for the matrix sorts. 
It was thought at one time that 


inasmuch as the operator used a 
light over the keyboard at all times 
the machines could just as well be 
placed in a reasonably dark part 
of the floor. Present practice with 
fluorescent lighting is to maintain 
a light level of about thirty foot 
candles over the area and still re- 
tain the keyboard light. It is poor 
practice to position the machines 
along a row of windows so that sun- 
shine will strike the operator in the 
eye and there is further objection 
to drafts from open windows, which 
are also an invitation for the dust 
and all of the accumulated dirt of 
the neighborhood to enter. 


Public Printer Discusses Intertype’s New Phototypesetting Machine 


@ Speciric information about the 
mechanics and the performance of 
the new phototypesetting machine 
developed by the Intertype Corpo- 
ration were revealed for the first 
time in a talk by the Honorable 
A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer of 
the United States, at a meeting on 
September 11 of the Connecticut 
Valley Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen which was held in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Last October, at his request, Mr. 
Giegengack said, Intertype installed 
“Fotosetter” Number One in a 
locked and guarded room at the 
Government Printing Office. The 
machine was set up under the direc- 
tion of Herman R. Freund, chief 
engineer of Intertype, and the first 
job set on November 7, a circular 
headed “Price and Specification 
Clerks.” Other samples and a Na- 
tional Park series, representing im- 
provements in quality from expe- 
rience gained, were set before the 
widely publicized catalog for the 
Books by Offset Lithography exhi- 
bition was composed photograph- 
ically on the machine in April (THE 
INLAND PRINTER, June, 1947). 


Describes Fototypesetter 


Pointing out that he could not yet 
tell the full story of the machine 
because it is still in the process of 
being perfected and certain parts 
are not yet patented, Mr. Giegen- 
gack gave the following description 
of the Fotosetter and the manner 
in which it operates: 

“The right-hand side of the ma- 
chine is essentially like standard 
hot metal slug-setting equipment. 
It has magazines and uses mats 
which look like the standard ones, 
but instead of the punched char- 
acter on the edge for casting they 
have a transparent letter on the 


flat side through which light is pro- 
jected. So far the only type faces 
made up for the machine are the 
members of the Garamond family. 
From 8- and 12-point mats, all sizes 
of the type faces from 6- to 30-point 
are produced accurately by photo- 
graphic reduction and enlargement. 
“The machine is capable of any 
automatic leading and spacing be- 
tween lines. The mats having only 
one character and the rail being 
eliminated, it has been necessary 
to enlarge the keyboard, which is 
otherwise standard. After the whole 
line is set in the normal fashion it 
passes to the camera side of the 
Fotosetter and each mat is photo- 
graphed individually on film. 


Select Suitable Jobs 

“A right-reading print on paper 
can be obtained from the machine. 
Mats return to channels just about 
the way they do on hot metal ma- 
chines. The film comes from the 
Fotosetter ready for development 
either in negative or positive form. 
I might add that the right-reading 
photoprint can be used as a repro- 
duction proof for assembling with 
illustrations or other material. Cor- 
rections and makeup are done by 
stripping. 

“Proofreading is done from black- 
on-white Ozalid prints in the galley 
form made from right-reading film 
positives as developed after deliv- 
ery from the Fotosetter. Rather ex- 
tensive experiments with the proof- 
reading of white-on-black prints 
had to be made before the present 
method was determined to be the 
most efficient at this time. Our Divi- 
sion of Typography and Design has 
selected suitable jobs for the ex- 
perimental work, makes a careful 
inspection of copy, and prepares ex- 
act dummies and layouts for the 


stripping that is required for page 
makeup. Ozalid page proofs go to 
the ordering agency if required.” 

Discussing the quality of work 
done on the machine, as shown in 
samples he displayed at the meet- 
ing, Mr. Giegengack said that the 
letters images on the samples have 
a sharpness and clarity that is sel- 
dom attained by letterpress. In the 
experimental work all the films and 
printed matter were gone over with 
a glass to see whether the char- 
acters had been properly cut, and 
a number of improvements were 
made. Blow-ups of faces were made 
in order to be able to examine them 
for defects. 

The Fotosetter produces kerning 
letters which eliminate objection- 
able space between certain char- 
acters, said Mr. Giegengack. Capital 
W’s, V’s, and T’s are set in such a 
fashion that the following letter 
does not appear to be spaced off 
from it because of the shape of the 
characters. Another feature is auto- 
matic spacing between all letters of 
a line when desired. 


Many Improvements Made 


Since the machine was installed 
in the Government Printing Office 
last year, several improvements and 
alterations have been made and 
others are contemplated, said Mr. 
Giegengack. Surprisingly good re- 
sults have been obtained to date, 
but the manufacturer still regards 
it important to conduct other tests 
in order that additional machines 
now under construction will embody 
every possible refinement. 

All of the early operation of the 
machine was done by the Intertype 
plant men, but for the past several 
months an employe of the GPO has 
been assigned to operate it under 
instruction. 
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GENERAL 
MOTORS 


BOOSTERS SAY: 
“It Out-Looks LOOK 
and Out-Lifes LIFE” 


© Boosters of General Motors Corpora- 
tion’s half-million cireulation house maga- 
zine “GM Folks” claim that it “out-Looks 
LOOK and out-Lifes LIFE.” A review of 
this exceptional publication . . . every 
issue profuse with dozens of human in- 
terest photographs . . . will convince one 
that these extravagant claims are justified. 

“Nothing tells the story like a picture” 
must be the guiding principle of the staff 
of “GM Folks” because every story of 
General Motors workers, plants, products, 
and services is told by interesting photo- 
graphs. Not the stock pictures of posed 
models, but actual employes, in their real 
settings, at work or play. 

Milton E. Mumblow, editor, outlines the 
magazine’s objectives as: (1) To develop 
a better knowledge and appreciation of 
General Motors; (2) To promote a more 
cordial relationship throughout the Gen- 
eral Motors family; and (3) To “human- 
ize” the corporation by centering attention 
on employes. 


How Objectives Are Achieved 


“GM Folks” goes about achieving its 
objectives through regular features such 
as company progress, opportunities for 
youth (Fisher Craftsman Guild Competi- 
tion), future plans for expansion, aid to 
war veterans, recognition of employes who 
are “in the news,” safety, public relations, 
health, families of employes, ideas for im- 
provement and time saving, employe rec- 
reation, et cetera. 

“GM Folks” utilizes a technique which 
was found to be effective in war-time 
training of military technicians: (1) Make 
the copy bright and attractive to read; 
(2) Inject humor; and (3) Let the reader 
get the lesson from pictures. One example 
of this is a cartoon featuring “Safety 
Last Louie” . . . a droll little chap who 
does everything the hard and dangerous 
way. In a humorous manner “Louie” gets 
across safety rules and arouses interest in 
the company’s safety program. 

















The distribution of the publication is 
handled by mailing one-third directly to 
employes’ homes, and making the remain- 
der available near the time clocks or the 
plant exits. 

The staff of “GM Folks” comprises only 
an editor, writer, artist, and photographer 
who, together with contributors located in 
the various General Motors plants, are 
doing an exceptional job. 


* * * 


A press dispatch in the Chicago Sun dis- 
closes that U.£. industry is in the publish- 
ing business to the amount of $50,000,000 
annually. Six thousand industrial plants 
and commercial institutions are publishing 
well-edited and profusely-illustrated house 
magazines and newspapers having an ag- 
gregate circulation of 40,000,000 a month. 
This is big business, and alert letterpress 
printers, lithographers, and gravure print- 
ers all over the country are cashing in on 
it. Although the number of company pub- 
lications rose from thirty in 1916 to 1,000 
in 1941 and 6,000 in 1947, the field is far 
from fully cultivated. 

Produced by skilled journalists, house 
magazines vary widely in format, size, 
pictorial treatment, and use of color. 

Many executives regard house maga- 
zines as indispensable tools in the cement- 
ing of good worker-employer relations. 


‘Says one plant manager: “Our house 


magazine is our biggest morale booster, 
and it maintains contact between the shop 
and the front office.” 

In addition to the elaborate effort “GM 
Folks,” General Motors publishes twenty- 
one other house magazines. 

Another out-of-the-ordinary publication 
is the Texas Company’s “Texaco Topics” 
which maintains a staff of 250 corre- 
spondents, and claims equal wordage with 
one “Saturday Evening Post” or two 
copies of “Time.” 

Considered by many the most beautiful 
company publication in America, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey’s “The 
Lamp” is the oil industry’s “National Geo- 
graphic” with impressive landscapes and 
detail work by leading artists. It has a 
250,000 cireulation, and fills special re- 
quests from 50,000 teachers, congressmen, 
governors, universities, libraries, as well as 
from individuals. 

Household Finance Magazine boasts a 
750,000 circulation. E. I. duPont de 
Nemours publishes seventy-five different 
house magazines. General Electric, Sears 
Roebuck, and the Aluminum Company of 
America each have eleven. 

Few companies would be justified in 
sponsoring a house magazine as glamorous 
and costly as “GM Folks” or some of the 
other more unusual publications, but these 
outstanding examples should serve as an 
inspiration to other house magazine staffs 
and their printers to make the most of the 
funds and facilities at their disposal. 

































BY 
Forrest Rundell 





@ THIS ARTICLE continues with last 
month’s discussion of the use of 
printing as a help to salesmen in 
increasing their number of sales. 

Two or three words of caution to 
start. The general printer needs the 
advertising not so much to make 
sales by itself as to help the sales- 
men sell. Such printed pieces aid 
the salesmen: By making calls be- 
tween the personal calls made by 
the salesman. By getting through 
to the buyer’s desk at times when 
he is too busy to grant an interview. 
By staying around longer than a 
salesman could. By bringing the 
authority of the printed word to the 
salesman’s message. By reaching 
people in the prospect’s office whom 
the salesman may not know. 

It is as important that the print- 
ing campaign be continuous as it is 
that the salesman call continuously. 
They work hand in hand and if 
either stops it weakens the work of 
the other. A single big mailing fol- 
lowed by a silence of several months 
is usually a waste of money. 


Represent Character of Shop 


A mailing should always be well 
printed, free from errors in spelling, 
grammar, or punctuation. Typog- 
raphy and presswork should be up 
to the shop’s best standard. If the 
plant is offering services as a crea- 
tive printer every mailing should 
show creative ability. Lack of at- 
tention to small details can ruin a 
mailing. The printer who started a 
campaign with an article headed 
Cheap Printing Dosen’t (sic) Pay 
received plenty of attention but it 
was not the kind he wanted. 

Mailings should represent the 
character of the shop as truly as 
the salesman does. Syndicated ma- 
terial is dangerous for this reason. 
When a buyer can say before a 
printer’s group, “Please don’t send 
me any more of these folders with 
the horses, I’ve had four of them 
this month,” it is evident that four 
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different printers are certainly not 
making individual impressions. 

Syndicated material is subject to 
another hazard. A New York paper 
house recently distributed an elab- 
orate book of suggestions for print- 
ers to offer their customers. The 
writer thought one item in the kit 
interesting enough to include in 
this column. But when he called the 
paper house for permission to use 
the material he was told they did 
not own the copyright and there- 
fore could not grant the permission. 
And to complete the wreck of the 
impression the mailing had created 
no one bothered to ask who was 
calling or offered to try to get per- 
mission to use the material. 

Use your own stuff. Then if a cus- 
tomer wants a reprint for his own 
use you can oblige. It is good sales- 
manship to express pleasure when a 
customer shows an interest in some 
of your mailings. 

Now for several ideas that have 
been found to work successfully: 


Cards Make Impressions 


Business Cards. Every salesman 
has them. How much of a selling 
job does yours do? Generally, when 
you make a good impression, the 
buyer keeps your card. Suppose he 
picks it up a couple of weeks later; 
how much will it tell him about 
you? Will it tell anything about the 
shop except that it does printing? 

The firms turning out the highest 
grade of engraved letterheads and 
cards furnish their salesmen with 
cards that are works of art in them- 
selves. One look at such a card is 
enough to convince the most skep- 
tical buyer that the salesman repre- 
sents a house capable of the best 
work. Does your card make so defi- 
nite an impression? 

For the use of the average good 
printer the writer ran across a trick 
a few years ago that made an im- 
pression on every buyer who saw it. 
It was in the form of a booklet card 
made in this way: While running 
the regular cards the shop also ran 
some on a double length of card 
stock. This was then folded to make 
a four-page cover the same size as 
the regular card. Using Warren’s 
Thintext, basis 20, an eight-page 
text was then printed which carried 
a brief description of the various 
kinds of printing done by the shop. 

The two were bound together and 
the salesmen carried a supply to be 
used wherever occasion warranted. 
It was the writer’s observation that 
every buyer would stop and read the 
brief text the first time he saw the 
card. Later, when he came across 
the card, he could tell at a glance 








what sort of printing the shop could 
handle best with its equipment. 

Letterheads and quotation blanks 
can carry a sales message, too. The 
writer recently got several prices 
on a roster job which for various 
reasons he could not handle. When 
the quotations came in it was not 
necessary to look at the price to see 
which was the high man and which 
low. The quality of the letterhead 
told that, swiftly and surely. 


Samples Should Be Fresh 


The shop with the best reputa- 
tion for quality work put its quota- 
tion on a letterhead that showed 
good presswork and excellent taste 
in its design. The middle quotation 
lacked that quality we know as 
“class” although it had the merit 
of appearing on an ingeniously ar- 
ranged blank which showed the 
different kinds of printing done by 
the shop. The low man’s letterhead 
was a complete washout. Three lines 
of type, each a different font, no 
idea of interesting typography. And 
a poor job of typing to boot. 

Take another look at your own 
letterhead or quotation blank. Will 
it help you sell the job whose price 
it carries? Remember, it is in front 
of the buyer or “in conference” with 
him when the decision is made as 
to which printer gets the order. 

Samples. Every salesman displays 
samples. His problem is: First, to 
get them; second, to keep them in 
shape to appear at their best. A 
few handlings will dog-ear them or 
rumple them until they lose the 
fresh snappy appearance samples 
should have. Furthermore there are 
almost never enough samples left 
over to go around. Nor do the sales- 
men always see the best work as it 
goes through the shop. 

One successful printer beat these 
difficulties by systematically mail- 
ing what he called “the job of the 
month” to a carefully selected list 
of prospects. His method was to ar- 
range for an over-run of the best 
job in his shop each month (with 
the permission of his client, of 
course) and make that piece his 
regular mailing. Thus each prospect 
got a fresh sample, he got the best 
sample in the house that month, 
and no one was overlooked. 

Calendars. Effective if you print 
them yourself, to your own designs, 
and do an outstanding job. Syndi- 
cated calendars have the same lack 
of effect noted in other syndicated 
material. Last January there were 
a couple of girlie calendars around 
in all sizes and shapes (no pun in- 
tended). So many kinds of busi- 
nesses used them that it was no 
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unusual thing to see three or four 
in one Office. Needless to say, their 
reminder value was small. 

However, if your shop does a good 
individual job and you deliver the 
calendar to the buyer himself and 
persuade him to use it you will get 
excellent value from it. A calendar 
mailed in is likely to become the 
property of the person who needs a 
calendar most. 

Watch all your four-color process 
inks in calendar work. The calen- 
dar stays around for a year. If the 
red fades and the lovely girl in the 
picture turns green, the impression 
won’t be good. The writer almost 
lost an order in that way several 
years ago. His customer hung the 
calendar about four feet from a 
north window. By the time Septem- 
ber came around and he was ready 
to order a four-color process dis- 





play, the picture on the calendar 
had such a bilious look he hesi- 
tated to trust the writer with the 
job. It took some tall selling backed 
by extensive research into the per- 
manency of process inks to bring 
him around. 

A printer who makes a success 
of mailing printing to prospects and 
customers is the thermographer so 
many of us in New York know well. 
He follows the line used success- 
fully by many publishers and loads 
his mailings with all the material 
the postage will carry. He thermo- 
graphs blotters with pat sayings, 
collects jokes and interesting items 
on the back of another blotter, puts 
in samples of the new type faces he 
has available, and in general makes 
his mailing an interesting grab-bag. 
And because he has no salesmen in 
the field he always includes a price 
list. As to his results, he says, “you 

(Concluded on next page) 


Here’s Your Chance to Conduct an I-P 


TYPOGRAPHIC CLINIC 


and perhaps win a $20, $15 or $10 prize 


*® Yes, you can be the doctor! You take the original program cover (reproduced be- 
low) and reset it the way you think it should be done. Then tell us briefly what’s wrong 
with our design and what’s right with yours. Twenty dollars goes to the contestant 
who in the opinion of the judges submits the best design and most convincing copy, 


Second prize is $15; third prize $10. 


Here is the original program cover copy: 
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The Don Carlos 
Opera Company in 


“RIGOLETTO” 


CHO 


MAINSTREET THEATRE 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


CURTAIN AT 8 P.M. SHARP 








HERE’S ALL YOU DO: Set the type to fit a 6- by 
8%-inch page size program cover (the original, 
above, has been reduced for mechanical reasons). 
Use only type, rule, and type ornaments. Submit 
five proofs of your design in black ink on white 
stock for reproductive purposes. Accompany the 
proofs with a brief (100- to 200-word) statement 


outlining your criticism of the original design and 
telling why you consider your reset cover an im- 
provement. Mail your entry not later than Decem- 
ber 1 to The Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

That’s all there is to it ... and here’s hoping 
that your entry wins a prize. 


MAIL YOUR ENTRY NOT LATER THAN DECEMBER 1 








ought to see the amount of work 
that we have in the house.” 

Probably the most effective sort of 
printing the general printer can use 
to help his salesmen is the house 
magazine. Its advantages are many. 
In construction it can be as simple 
as a blotter printed on one side or 
as complex as a four-color process 
job with a die-stamped cover. It can 
be put together with entirely orig- 
inal material or it can be made up 
by the old paste and shears method 
with borrowed cuts. It can be used 
to describe or to illustrate. It is al- 
ways a sample of the printer’s work 
and is so completely flexible that it 
can express the personality of a 
printer better than any other print- 
ing he uses to get business. 

If a printer sells on personality 
with the latest story on the tip of 
his tongue, the house magazine can 
do likewise. Small printed pieces 
filled with the latest wise-cracks 
will always be read and generally 
passed around. 

This suggests one important con- 
sideration. The house publication 
must be read or its value is nil. To 
insure its being read it must con- 
tain material interesting to the 
prospective reader. In this respect 
its editorial requirements are the 
same as those of magazines, books, 
or newspapers for which the reader 
pays out his own money. 


House Magazines Useful 


To stray from the printing indus- 
try for a moment, the writer knows 
of one firm manufacturing heavy 
machinery used for street cleaning 
which for years has used a house 
organ as its principal contact with 
prospects. It is a small sheet, four 
pages, 6 by 9 inches, two columns. 
But it is read eagerly by all recipi- 
ents for one reason. It is full of 
news items about executives in the 
street cleaning departments all over 
the country. Promotions, resigna- 
tions, deaths, and other personal 
items fill its pages. Its readers use 
it as a means of keeping track of 
friends in the industry. And if its 
publisher slips in an occasional 
word about a new machine they 
read that, too. The manufacturer 
considers it his best source of con- 
tacts with his customers. 

To get back to printers: a certain 
house magazine was edited by one 
of the salesmen. Reader interest 
was secured by making the publica- 
tion largely informative. The sales- 
man-editor would find out from his 
customers just what problems they 
would like to see discussed. Then 
he would write about those prob- 
lems. As a result he found that he 
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was writing material that was of in- 
terest to all of his readers. 

Of course, he included the short, 
short stories, poems, jokes, and the 
other interesting bits but the main 
feature was the informative article. 
Not only did he interest his regular 
readers but he also attracted the 
attention of the New York Public 
Library. This institution put the 
house magazine on its shelves as 
one of the few printer publications 
of general interest. 


Bringing in the Orders 

Another successful house publi- 
cation was written in the form of a 
series of monographs, each on some 
phase of printing. All these mono- 
graphs were exceedingly well done 
and they made a valuable addition 
to any reader’s library on printing. 
They also made an important addi- 
tion to the reputation of the printer 
who created and printed them. 





While printed matter by itself 
seldom brings orders to the general 
printer an occasional subtle shot 
can be aimed at a difficult prospect 
with good results. The writer, while 
handling one house magazine, had 
one prospect who refused to believe 
the writer’s pressroom could handle 
his work. Conspiring with his pho- 
toengraver, the writer borrowed a 
spectacular photograph full of de- 
tail and had a 200-line screen half- 
tone made. This was printed on the 
front page of the house magazine. 
Page 2 announced very boldly: “We 
printed 1,377,500 dots to make the 
picture on the front cover.” The re- 
luctant prospect got his copy in 
Monday morning’s mail. Monday 
noon he walked into the printing 
plant carrying a 150-line halftone 
and an order to print 1,000 copies. 
You can have a lot of fun if you 
start mixing your ideas with the 
printing that you send out. 





“LET THERE BE LIGHT” By John W. DeVine 





For Four long years, Emil 
Baker, Corpus Christi, Tex- 
as, operated his shop in a 
small 12 by 12 feet frame 
shack with two tiny win- 
dows, filled most of the 
time with job printing. Ev- 
ery bit of work was done 
under large electric bulbs, 
which, because of the low 
ceiling in the room, pro- 
duced far too much heat 
to be comfortable in that 
southern clime. 

**Whenever I do get the money,” Baker 
said time after time, ‘I’m going to build an 
office where I’ll never have to have another 
electric bulb.” 

Today, Baker has that office, a 50-foot 
square building with eight windows, each 
8 by 12 feet—and there is not an electric 
bulb in the room. And the room is so well 
lighted that snapshots may be taken on or- 
dinary film with decent results. 

However, Baker installed six fluorescent 
fixtures because ‘“‘sometimes we work at 
night when the moon isn’t shining.” But 
the room has a high ceiling, and no one 
burns his forehead any more knocking it 
against a high-watt bulb. 

Baker is a firm believer in starting small 
and building only when able to. He opened 
his first shop with a few cases of types and 
an 8 by 12 Chandler & Price. Rents were 
very high in downtown war-booming Corpus 
Christi, so Baker rented the aforementioned 
‘‘shack.”” He worked long hours, from early 
morning until late at night. Eventually, he 
was able to hire a press-feeder and devote 
more time to obtaining printing. 

While other printers were going after 
printing for war-born industry, Baker was 
specializing in short runs for small business 
men. He built solidly, giving service where 
the others had only excuses. He catered to 





business men who found the other printers 
more interested in big orders and long runs. 

Baker added an automatic and more 
types. In the closing year of the war he ob- 
tained a printer who had been discharged, 
Bill Martin, who was not afraid of long 
hours under low-hanging, heat-producing 
bulbs needed even in brightest daytime. 

Learning of a lot offered for sale at a 
low price, Baker purchased it although it 
was nearly two miles from the “downtown 
area.” He discussed his plans for an “‘elec- 
tric-lightless” printing office with a con- 
tractor friend, and, as soon as materials 
were available, construction started. Re- 
cently, Baker moved into his new building, 
the envy of all Corpus Christi printing 
offices and printers. 

‘Any printer can do what I did,” Baker 
says. “Keep away from high rents, keep 
cost of production at a minimum, work 
hard, and add to the equipment whenever 
able. I still watch my dimes,”’ he laughs. 

Baker this month added a linotype to his 
other equipment, gives employment to four 
people, and is now talking about other im- 
provements, but he’s prouder of his build- 
ing where he doesn’t need an electric light 
than of the equipment inside it. “I just had 
to have light,” he says, “‘natural light. I was 
tired of working under electric bulbs.” 
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Are Unreported Business Expenses Making 
You Pay Unnecessary Additional Taxes? 


@ WHILE the taxpayers continue to 
groan under their heavy burden of 
taxes with no relief in sight again 
this year of 1947, at least some tax- 
payers may help themselves while 
awaiting action of Congress. Relief, 
in many instances, may be had by 
the simple device of taking more 
time in collecting all the in- 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


when the business man is making 
out an income tax return. 
Moreover, and this escapes most 
taxpayers, the overlooked business 
expenses and personal deductions 
take the tax applicable to the high- 
est bracket any of the taxable in- 
come is in. That is, if the taxpayer 


that aspect of the subject. Rather 
it is the intention to discuss certain 
finer points as they apply to small 
business, and indicate certain tax- 
saving methods which, if employed, 
may materially reduce the income 
tax paid on a given income, just 
as such tax-saving methods have 
been employed for years by 
the taxpayers who are in the 





formation necessary for the 
preparation of the individ- id 
ual income tax return. I 
would not emphasize this 
save only for the fact that 
I have witnessed too many 
taxpayers who will take infi- 
nite pains in the earning of 
$100 or so turn right around 
and approach the problem of 
making a tax return involv- 
ing hundreds or thousands 
of dollars in taxes with cas- 
ual indifference, at least un- 
til they see how much the 
tax adds up to. 

It is the writer’s firm con- 
viction that if the average 
small business man would 
hang out a sign “closed to 
compute income tax” for a 
week, he would make more 
money than if he continued 
to do business during that 
period. Many a taxpayer too 
poor to give $100 to worthy 
charities, nevertheless ponies 
up $200 or $300 or even more 
in overpayment of taxes be- 
cause he “can’t find time” 
to do a thorough job of mak- 
ing a tax return that truly 
reflects his financial circum- a 





Unreported Business Expense 
Means Additional Income Tax 


e This table shows what every $100.00 of 
unreported business expense costs the tax- 
payer in additional income taxes. It is based 
on the tax rates for 1947. 


Additional income tax 

per $100.00 unreported 
business expense 

Uns 16: S20. ino cin cnc oie ecicaceele $19.00 
Over $2,000, but not over $4,000..... 20.90 
Over $4,000, but not over $6,000..... 24.70 
Over $6,000, but not over $8,000..... 28.50 
Over $8,000, but not over $10,000... .32.30 
Over $10,000, but not over $12,000. . .36.10 
Over $12,000, but not over $14,000... 40.85 
Over $14,000, but not over $16,000. ..44.65 
Over $16,000, but not over $18,000. . . 47.50 
Over $18,000, but not over $20,000. . .50.35 
Over $20,000, but not over $22,000. . . 53.20 
Over $22,000, but not over $26,000. . .56.05 


If taxpayer’s income 
subject to tax is: 


And increasing at the rate of $2.85 for each addi- 
tional higher bracket. 


” upper tax brackets. 

Partly because of the labor 
and material shortages, most 
business men throughout the 
war deferred making needed 
repairs and improvements to 
their business properties. In 
normal times such expendi- 
tures would have been made 
as a matter of course, and 
their cost would have been 
reflected in income tax re- 
turns. Failure to make such 
necessary improvements and 
repairs, as required, has cost 
taxpayers much in increased 
income taxes, odd as that 
may seem. 

Illustration: A taxpayer’s 
business property is badly in 
need of painting. It should 
have been painted in 1946; 
it is still unpainted in 1947. 
His income subject to tax is 
$2,500 in 1947, after all ex- 
emptions and personal de- 
ductions. His tax is $484.50. 
If he had painted his prop- 
erty in 1947 at a cost of $250, 
his income subject to tax 
would have been reduced by 
4 that amount, and so his tax 

would have been $432.25, or 








stances. Yet, such oversights 

on the taxpayer’s part may 
represent as much net income as he 
may make by hard work and care- 
ful management over the period of 
a month’s time. 

With 1947 income taxes taking 
$19 of every $100 of taxable income, 
even in the lowest tax bracket, it 
simply means that of every $100 in 
overlooked business expense, or per- 
sonal deductions, to which the tax- 
payer is rightfully entitled by law, 
he is penalized at least $19. Even 
a $19 tax saving should warrant 
more than haphazard application 


has an income of $6,500 subject to 
tax, and he has neglected to report 
$500 of expenses, which makes his 
taxable income $6,500 instead of 
$6,000, that additional income car- 
ries a tax rate of $28.50 on the $100. 
The oversight will cost him $142.50. 
(See the accompanying table for 
our present. tax rates.) 

Assuming that most business men 
are now sufficiently versed in the 
purely mechanical problem of mak- 
ing income tax returns, it is not 
the purpose of this article to review 


a tax saving of $52.25. Stated 
another way, the net cost of the 
paint job would have been only 
$197.75. In addition, no doubt, he 
sustained additional losses by rea- 
son of accelerated depreciation of 
his property due to neglect, as well 
as loss of trade because his estab- 
lishment is becoming so rundown 
and dingy in appearance. 

Another illustration: Other im- 
provements, such as additions to 
buildings, new store fronts, and so 
forth, may not be written off in the 
year made, but must be written off 
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through their normal life as depre- 
ciation. Here, too, tax savings on a 
more modest annual scale may be 
made, but aggregating large total 
savings over the life of the im- 
provements. If such improvements 
are justified, taxwise it is folly to 
continue postponing them. 

Already tax rates have been ma- 
terially reduced, and small reduc- 
tions may be expected starting in 
1948, so that the tax-saving value 
of needed improvements and main- 
tenance is greater now than it will 
be in years to come. Moreover, most 
taxpayers are probably in higher 
tax brackets now than they are 
likely to be four or five years hence. 

Reverting to painting to illus- 
trate: This job, which effects a tax 
saving of $52.25 in 1947 (on taxable 
income in the lowest tax bracket), 
would have resulted in a $62.50 tax 
saving if it had been done in 1945 
before tax structures were scaled 
down. In future years, if tax rates 
drop further, even less will be saved 
in taxes by such a paint job. More- 
over, even if tax rates are not 
changed, if the taxpayer has the 
work done now while he is in, say, 
the $8,000 bracket, such a $250 paint 
job will save $71.25. If he defers it 
until, say, 1949 when he will be in 
the $4,000 tax bracket, he will save 
only $52.25 in taxes, even if tax 
rates are not scaled down. 

New equipment and fixtures and 
delivery trucks with a shorter use- 
ful life than building improvements 
will result in relatively greater 
yearly tax savings. This aside from 
greater profits resulting from such 
installation of equipment. 


Take Complete Inventory 


As depreciation represents a very 
substantial part of the cost of do- 
ing business, and as many taxpay- 
ers fail to take any depreciation or 
forget depreciation on certain items, 
taxpayers should deliberately take 
time to prepare an inventory of 
every last item that is subject to 
depreciation, regardless of its char- 
acter or relative value. Numerous 
small items will aggregate in value 
as much as one major item. Such 
inventory should show the date ac- 
quired, its value at time of acquisi- 
tion, rate of depreciation, amount 
of annual depreciation. In addition 
to providing that all rightful de- 
preciation will be reflected in the 
income tax return, such an inven- 
tory will prove invaluable in the 
event of a fire involving an insur- 
ance adjustment. A duplicate copy 
of the inventory should be kept off 
the business premises, so that if a 
fire occurs a copy is available. 
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While individual income tax re- 
turns provide for a separation of 
business expenses and personal de- 
ductions, the latter may have as 
profound an effect in determining 
the tax finally computed as the 
former. Both business expenses and 
personal deductions determine the 
owner’s take-home compensation. 


Select Proper Tax Form 


Thus, the question of whether to 
use the short form, which allows a 
standard credit for personal deduc- 
tions, or to use the long form and 
report the deductions, should not be 
dismissed without careful thought. 
The wrong decision costs many tax- 
payers dearly every year. If in 
doubt, the taxpayer should figure 
his return both ways and compare 
results, using the one effecting the 
greatest tax saving. 

Even if it appears that there will 
be no difference in income tax by 
use of either form, the taxpayer 
may still save considerable by using 
the long form, provided he antici- 
pates the situation before year-end. 
Circumstances frequently arise in 
which the taxpayer, owing personal 
bills which are of a tax-deductible 
character if paid, may be presented 
with a choice of paying such bills 
before December 31, or of deferring 
payment until the new year. This, 
of course, calls for a snap account- 
ing prior to year-end, but it may 
pay off handsomely. 

What is here said of the long form 
versus the short form is equally 
applicable where the taxpayer, be- 
cause his income is in excess of 
$5,000, must use the long form. In 
that case he has a choice of report- 
ing his personal deductions or of 
taking the standard deduction. 

Illustration: A taxpayer owes a 
medical bill of $500 which he plans 
to honor in 1948. He has already 
paid medical bills during the year 
to the amount of five per cent of 
his income (the first five per cent 
not being deductible) so that if the 
$500 bill is paid it will be fully de- 
ductible. Further checking shows 
that if this bill is not paid in 1947, 
his tax will be approximately the 
same either by the long or short 
form. However, by paying this $500 
before the year ends, personal de- 
ductions then exceed by $500 the 
standard 10 per cent allowed in the 
short form. Even in the lowest tax 
bracket, payment of this bill before 
year-end will effect a $95 income 
tax saving. The same rule applies 
to other items of a deductible na- 
ture which the taxpayer may elect 
to pay by year-end, rather than de- 
ferring them. 


Conversely, where payment of 
such items may not result in any 
savings, the taxpayer may elect to 
defer payment of the bills and use 
the short form with its standard 
allowance for personal deductions. 
If he anticipates heavy personal de- 
ductions in the following year, such 
bills, if payment is postponed until 
that year, may result in consider- 
able tax savings in that year. 

Other deductions of a personal 
character frequently overlooked in- 
clude losses from accident, storm, 
hurricane, fire and flood, to per- 
sonal property, usually forgotten by 
the time the income tax return is 
prepared. Here again, it will pay 
the taxpayer to take time out from 
his other business duties, and re- 
view the year’s personal events with 
the idea of recapturing forgotten 
facts of a tax-saving character. 
Was his wife’s fur coat stolen last 
February? Did a storm rip off the 
garage roof? Did a flood ruin per- 
sonal property stored in the cellar? 

Such deductions, of course, may 
be taken only to the extent not cov- 
ered by insurance. Losses sustained 
by theft of either cash or property 
are deductible, if not recovered 
through insurance. Also, such losses 
enumerated above are frequently 
ignored when computing business 
schedules in the tax return, due to 
such items rarely being recorded. 


Many Items Overlooked 


Above all else, no hard and fast 
rules may be made that apply to 
all taxpayers in all circumstances. 
Presented certain alternatives and 
choices, what a given taxpayer 
should do is as individual as his in- 
come tax return. It has been the 
purpose of this article to point out 
that taxpayers, by becoming income 
tax conscious as a year-around state 
of mind, will be able to meet cer- 
tain situations and make certain 
decisions with tax-saving consider- 
ations in mind and who may, there- 
fore, without violating the tax code, 
make material tax savings for 
themselves not only this year, but 
every year hereafter. 

Herewith is a check list of certain 
items frequently overlooked: 

The membership fees in business 
associations, including Chamber of 
Commerce; 

Expenses, including travel, hotel 
and meals, of attendance at trade 
conventions; 

Subscriptions to business and 
trade magazines; 

Cost of smocks or jackets (but not 
regular clothes used for work) if 
not adapted to ordinary wear; also 
laundering same. 
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derings in oil, water color, and wash. Some selected illustrations for commercial 
usage will also be on dispioy. 


MODERN ART IN ADVERTISING 
CONTEMPORARY ADVERTISING OF THE CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
A significont showing of the efforts of internationally prominent artists os applied 
to @ unique advertising progrom. The Container Corporation's advertising program 
hes been consistently recognized for its employment of the highest! aftistic eapres- 
sion for commercial publicity. Many of the designs shown hove been honored with 
mojor awards for their advertising excellence ond perception. Trends in today’s 
advertising technique are revecied that will be of special interest to commerciol 
artists, advertising producers and purchasers, ond to students of the Graphic Arts. 
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Herel Wi Simpson of Evansville, Indiana (whose own firm produced them) is the designer of the 


attractive printed pieces displayed above. Mr. Simpson plays no typographical favorites—he goes from Corvinus to Playbill 


and back to Bodoni with facility. In. the originals, nice paper stocks help create a favorable impression. Although it is not 


evident from the one-color reproductions, good use of interesting colors is an important design factor. 


















@ WHEN the first real “breathing 
spell” comes along, many printers 
are going to give serious thought to 
getting out a new type specimen 
book. With the war effort and the 
tremendous volume of business on 
hand in postwar days, few printers 
have issued a catalog of their typo- 
graphical facilities in the past six 
or more years (as the tattered and 
dog-eared copies in the hands of 
many customers will testify) . 

The need for a type specimen book 
is evident. The simple listing of type 
styles and sizes available in a plant 
performs the basic function of a 
type book. However, it can be and 
should be a great deal more than 
that ... to the advantage of both 
the customer and the printer. 

On the one hand, a complete, 
comprehensive book can be an in- 
valuable tool for the printer’s cus- 
tomer who has to do with typo- 
graphic layout, type specification, 
and the ordering. And on the other 
hand, a thoughtfully planned and 
well executed type specimen book 
can be a splendid advertising piece 
and goodwill builder for the printer. 

“Thoughtfully planned” means 
the inclusion of features which will 
make use of the book simple, quick, 
and convenient. The possibilities are 
almost unlimited, but, of course, the 
average printer must keep within 
practical and economical bounds. 

Type specimen book features fall 
into two classifications: In one are 
all those features which every type 
book should have; in the other are 
desirable but not essential items. 

In the first group is the highly 
important requirement that the 
book lie flat when opened to any 
page. A type book is a reference 
manual, not a book of fiction. As 
such it is not usually held in the 
hands, but is laid on the drafting 
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HERE ARE HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS 


AND IDEAS FOR MAKING YOUR BOOK 


table or desk top while the user’s 
hands are occupied in executing 
some manual task. The desirability 
of the book’s staying open at the re- 
quired page, with the entire page in 
full view, is obvious. To accomplish 
this, several styles of binding are 


A PRACTICAL, USEFUL TOOL FOR 
YOUR CUSTOMERS By Glenn J. Church 


To protect the inside pages from 
becoming torn or dog-eared, and to 
maintain a good appearance under 
continual usage, the covers should 
be sufficiently heavy and durable. 

The firm name, telephone num- 
ber, and street address should be 
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A general alphabetical index should list every type face included in the type specimen book, 
together with an indication of the point sizes available in each type style. Shown above is an excel- 
lent way to handle this problem; at a glance available type sizes are easily and quickly ascertained 


available: Plastic binding, various 
types of metallic bindings, and the 
loose-leaf prong or ring binders. In 
most instances, while more expen- 
sive, the ideal solution to the prob- 
lem is the loose-leaf binder which 
enables a user to easily and quickly 
remove pages or make additions to 
the book. 

The page size should be large 
enough to make a reasonably com- 
prehensive showing, yet not so large 
as to be unwieldy. From 6 by 9 up 
to 9 by 12 inches are good sizes. 


in a convenient location for quick, 
easy reference. The back cover, as 
well as the front cover, is a good lo- 
cation for this information. 

The general alphabetical index 
should list every type face included 
in the catalog, together with the 
point sizes available in each style. 
(For an excellent handling of this, 
refer to the illustration on this 
page.) Page numbers throughout 
the book should be large enough to 
be found and read easily and quick- 
ly. An ideal location for the folio is 
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y\to Get Out a Cype Book? 








in the outside margin, approxi- 
mately half way up the page. 

Depending on the variety of typo- 
graphical facilities offered, the book 
should be divided into sections on 
foundry, Monotype, Ludlow, Lino- 
type and/or Intertype type. Indi- 
vidual pages should be headed with 
the name of the type style appear- 
ing on that page. 

As to the actual showing of type 
faces, each size in each style should 
be demonstrated with at least one 
line of capitals and one line of lower 
case letters. Underneath the show- 
ing of each size should be printed 
the point size. (In body sizes, where 
groups contain several lines of type, 
also indicate what leading has been 
used between lines.) 


Show Complete Characters 


Of extreme importance is the 
showing of the complete characters 
in the font of every different style 
of type included in the book. Some 
faces, notably scripts, have a few 
peculiarly shaped or proportioned 
letters with which the customer 
should be familiar before specifying 
type. Whether or not a particular 
type style includes quotes, paren- 
theses, hanging or lining figures, 
ligatures, terminal letters, et cetera, 
is very important information that 
should be made available to the 
type book user. 


Several Lines of Body Type 


Showings of type in body sizes, 
from 6-point up to at least 12-point, 
should be in groups of at least five 
lines in order to demonstrate the 
effect of the type in a mass. 

In the showings of display-size 
types, it is advisable to include the 
complete alphabet in both capital 
and lower case letters. Considerable 
variation in the widths of various 
letters makes any “character count” 
system impractical; for accurate 
type fitting, the actual letters to ap- 
pear in a display line should be 
measured with a pair of dividers. 
(See the illustration on this page.) 

If you reserve your foundry type 
for electrotyping or the pulling of 
reproduction proofs, be sure to stip- 
ulate this restriction to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 

Some good method of copy-fitting 
should be included in every type 
specimen book. There are many sys- 
tems, but probably none more sim- 











































ple or practical than the one illus- 
trated on this page. After the 
column width in picas has been de- 
termined, the next step is to find 
the number of characters (counting 
spaccs between words as one char- 


Glancing down at the chart on 
the bottom of the type book page, 
the number of characters which can 
be accommodated in each line is 
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Copyfitting by the line method:After the type column width has been selected, simply e the 
number of characters (in the type style and size to be used) which will go in that column width. 
(Line across bottom aids in task.) Drawing a vertical line on typewritten m ipt to includ 

number of characters in type line makes it easy to determine how many type lines copy will make 














Seldom will any “character count” system be adaptable or practical in accurately fitting display 
size type. Measuring (with a pair of dividers) the width of the actual letters to be used is the 
certain method. For this reason, it is very desirable to include in a type specimen book a showing of 
all the letters of the alphabet, in display-size type, in both the capital and the lower case letters 
















immediately ascertained. Then by 
drawing on the typewritten manu- 
script a vertical line to include that 
number of characters, it is a simple 
matter to determine the number of 
lines the copy will make when set in 
type. This “number of lines” method 
of copy-fitting is superior to the 
system which makes use of a com- 
plete page character count, since an 
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acter) in the particular type style 
and size to be employed which will 
go in the column width originally 
decided on. As is evident from the 
illustration, all that is necessary is 
to measure the type specimen line 
with a pica rule, noting the amount 
of copy falling within the number 
of picas corresponding to the col- 
umn width. 





accumulation of numerous run- 
overs and short lines might result 
in an erroneous estimace ci the typ2 
space required. 

In addition to the foregoing es- 
sential type book features, there are 
many other possibilities for increas- 
ing the usefulness of the book and 
its effectiveness as an advertisement 
and goodwill-builder. How far the 
printer goes along these lines will 
depend on how much time, effort, 
and money he wishes to invest. 

As previously mentioned, a loose- 
leaf type catalog is highly desirable. 
Many layout men prefer to remove 
single pages from type books for 
ease in tracing from and manipu- 
lating. The loose-leaf arrangement 
also facilitates the addition of pages 
as the printer adds new type faces 
to his facilities. 

Cross indexing is of real help to 
the type book user. Types may be 
classified as to styles, such as old 
style roman, the modern roman, 
gothic, script, et cetera. Classifica- 
tion may also be made as to weight. 
Still another separation into groups 
could identify type as being foun- 
dry, Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
or Ludlow. 

Index tabs might be used to lo- 
cate sections such as Monotype, 
Ludlow, et cetera. Or, a more elab- 
orate usage could employ tabs for 
each individual type face. 


One-Line Showing Helpful 


For quick, convenient selection of 
a type style, nothing is more help- 
ful than a one-line showing of all 
faces included in the book. This sec- 
tion would appear in the front of 
the book, immediately following the 
index. 

A demonstration of how masses 
of body type appear when set solid, 
one-point leaded, and two-point 
leaded will find favor with type book 
users. Likewise, a comparison of 
body types printed on uncoated pa- 
per with the same types printed on 
a highly finished stock will be in- 
teresting and helpful. 

Suggested combinations of body 
and display types is another feature 
that will be appreciated. 

The various letters of the alpha- 
bet in display-size types, particu- 
larly in the sans-serif gothics, vary 
greatly in width. Seldom will any 
“character count” method be adapt- 
able or practical in accurate type 
fitting. As illustrated in this article, 
the oniy way to be certain of good 


results is to actually measure (with 
a pair of dividers) the letters to be 
used in a display line. For this rea- 
son, showing all the letters in the 
alphabet is advisable. 

An explanation of proofreader’s 
marks would be an appropriate part 
of a comprehensive type book. 

Also suitable would be useful in- 
formation on these subjects: What 
the point system is; what an em 
and an en are. How to prepare copy 
and mark type specifications for the 
composing room. (Your composing 





should be covered in the type book. 
To this could be added a brief but 
helpful explanation of the advan- 
tages as well as the limitations of 
machine line-composition, Mono- 
type composition, and Ludlow com- 
position (covering only the facilities 
which the printer has in his plant, 
of course). Include such informa- 
tion as the possibility of setting 
Linotype or Intertype composition 
on a slug that is larger than body 
of the type thus eliminating leading 
by hand. Also the fact that Mono- 
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For quick, convenient selection of a type style, nothing is more helpful to the user of a type speci- 
men book than a one-line showing of all faces included in the book. Page numbers are also in the 
type listed. This section would appear in the front of the book, immediately following the index 


room foreman can probably think of 
several excellent suggestions which 
will save many headaches and much 
time in his department.) If you are 
a lithographer, notes on the prep- 
aration of copy for offset reproduc- 
tion would be fitting. A glossary of 
printing terms relating to typogra- 
phy would be helpful, as would an 
outline of trade customs in connec- 
tion with type composition and the 
pulling of reproduction proofs. If 
the printer offers a typographic lay- 
out and markup service, this point 


type can be letterspaced after com- 
position. Explain how Monotype 
“set” system permits condensed or 
expanded composition. 

And lastly, but of vital impor- 
tance to the printer, include some 
promotion for the firm in the form 
of a few page-advertisements, per- 
haps a spread, or even some inserts 
in color. Don’t overdo it, because the 
book is primarily a type specimen 
book, but don’t pass up this splen- 
did opportunity to do a real “sell- 
ing” job for yourself. 
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Is It a Waste Basket or the Wall 





For the Calendars You Distribute? 


By JOSEPH A. RAY 


@ WHy po some calendars grace a 
conspicuous place on the Office wall 
while others are thrown away and 
immediately forgotten? 

Producers of calendars have spent 
a great deal of time and money to 
locate the answer to this puzzler. 
Their research, carried on through 
the years, has given them a wealth 
of information about the public’s 
likes and dislikes in the calendars 
accepted or rejected. 

Calendar men can perceive a shift 
in public preferences almost before 
the man on the street is aware that 
his taste is changing. After all, 
when as much as $10,000 may be 
spent in production, the producer 
can’t afford to be wrong too often. 

These experts can tell whether 
John Q. Public is tiring of ‘curva- 
cious blondes and wants to rest his 
eyes with a view of children play- 
ing in the sun. They have learned 
by experience that different types 
of business firms require different 
types of calendars. The bank ex- 
ecutive is likely to specify a child 
study or some historical scene. An 
insurance executive or the lumber 
and fuel dealer will probably ask 
for a scene from the great outdoors. 

The Athenians and good old Ju- 
lius Caesar, early calendar authori- 
ties, would be astounded if they 
could behold some of the elaborate 
works of art which today help us to 
keep track of the time. The modern 
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calendar is a far cry even from that 
which adorned the homes and office 
walls of forty years ago. 

Present-day lithography has made 
possible productions not even con- 
templated a few years back. The 
fan-type calendar, long a reigning 
favorite, has now become a museum 
piece, with the large wall calendar 
taking its place in public favor. Be- 
sides engaging in extensive research 
into why some calendar jobs are 
preferred before others, many pro- 
ducers have impressive responses to 
boast about. “Thank you” letters 
following the mailing of attractive 
calendars are proof positive of the 
effectiveness of this time-tested ad- 
vertising medium. 

Before World War I, more than 
50 per cent of the calendars used in 
North America were imported from 
Europe. Today the story is greatly 
changed. Since 1914 only a very 
small percentage of calendars has 
a European origin. The majority of 
calendars are lithographed today, 
and many are being supplied in 
bulk to local printers for imprinting 
by letterpress. 

Many experts claim that there is 
still a vast, untouched field of cal- 
endar purchasers, and that only a 
small proportion of those who could 
use the calendars are buying them. 
Some critics claim that the distri- 
bution of calendars is not all that 
it should be; that the mailing times 
could be improved. Most are mailed 
out the latter part of December, so 
that the usual business house re- 
ceives more than it could ever hang 
up. The late-comers, unless they are 
of outstanding artistic merit, some- 
times find their final resting place 
in the wastepaper basket. 

It has been suggested that some 
few might profit by sending out a 
late summer or early autumn mail- 
ing. Since many organizations plan 
their various events far into the 
future, a calendar sent out well in 
advance of the usual tide could be 
used to good advantage. Some cal- 
endars are regularly issued at a less 
conventional time than the first of 
the year, such as the beautiful Hor- 
ace T. McFarland calendar which is 
sent out in the late spring and car- 
ries over until the following spring. 

Of course, the calendar producers 
probably feel that the customary 
January 1 calendar would be mis- 
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A duotone lithograph reproduction in black and blue-green beaut 
fully illustrates the appeal of the summer months on calend 
issued by James, Kerns & Abbott Company, of Portland, Orego 


placed if sent out earlier, and busy 
offices would probably file and also 
forget the masterpiece. In this con- 
nection it might be mentioned, too, 
that there is an old superstition 
that to hang up a new calendar be- 
fore January 1 brings the worst of 
bad luck. Whether that would deter 
modern executives from hanging up 
a future calendar is a matter for 
conjecture. 

It is claimed, too, that the local- 
ization of calendars might make 
them more useful. Since most of the 
colored calendars are syndicated 
productions sold throughout the 
country, with the local buyer’s im- 
print on them later, they fail to 
mark those holidays and the other 
events observed in some states and 
not in others. A business firm pro- 
ducing a strictly local calendar, ex- 
pending the money that it would 
otherwise devote to an ornate syn- 
dicated production, would be more 
certain of the reception of its prod- 
uct. This applies even though it 
were printed in one color. It could 
also be copyrighted to eliminate 
possible competition from those who 
display a preference to follow rather 
than to lead. 

This calendar or almanac could, 
for instance, contain such valuable 
local information as the dates of 
state, county, and municipal events 
of importance, the dates and places 
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of exhibitions and county fairs, and 
the many similar events that are 
relatively close at hand. 

The opening and closing dates for 
different types of fishing and hunt- 
ing seasons could ,be indicated. 
Those religious events with regional 
application, and the days during 
the week when the local fraternal, 
social, and religious organizations 
usually hold their meetings, would 
be welcome reminders. The time to 
plant garden and agricultural seeds 
in the spring and bulbs in the au- 
tumn could be of real help to gar- 
deners. The opening and closing 
dates of baseball, football, and bas- 
ketball seasons, in relation to the 
fixtures of the local teams, would 
appeal to sport lovers. Local school 
holidays and historic anniversaries 
in the neighborhood could also be 
of interest and help. 

The list given above is capable of 
almost indefinite expansion. In a 
calendar there would be space only 
for the highlights, but the almanac, 
if decided on in preference to the 
calendar, would enable the job to 
be done more completely. 

Either undertaking would involve 
a thorough local research job, and 
the most qualified person to tackle 
it would be a local newspaperman 
or the librarian, on a moderate fee 
basis. After the first year, there 
would remain only the less expen- 
sive chore of checking over the data 
for corrections and additions. 

For a year at least, such a local- 
ized calendar or an almanac would 
have no competitor in the field— 
and even then the copyrighted ma- 
terial could not be lifted without 
materially changing the presenta- 
tion and the wording. By that time 
the first producer would be identi- 
fied as the pioneer, with any others 
appearing as obvious copy-cats to 
the public at large. 


* * 


Selling Begins at Forty 


It is interesting to note that in 
1939 eight per cent of the salesmen 
were in the age group of 20 to 29; 
forty-one per cent were in the group 
of 30 to 39; forty-five per cent were 
in the group of 40 to 49; and six per 
cent were in the age group of 50 and 
over. Today these percentages read 
as follows: In the age group of 20 
to 29, one per cent; in the age group 
of 30 to 39, thirty-one per cent; in 
the age group of 40 to 49, fifty-seven 
per cent; in the age group of 50 and 
over, 11 per cent. 

Thus the average salesman is older 
today than in 1939; he’s about 45 
years of age instead of 40.—Modern 
Industry. 
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Preventing Metal Impoverishment 

















By JOSEPH F. SORACE 


IMPERFECT slugs are due largely to the 
use of inferior metal. Proper treatment 
of the metal is vital to success in the 
operation of the line-composing and 
line-casting machine, or even type-cast- 
ing equipment. 

The first and most important matter 
is to keep the temperature of the metal 
within the proper limits. Very high tem- 
perature results in porous and spongy 
slugs, in defective faces, in the deterio- 
ration of the metal, and in the sticking 
of the slugs in the mold. A temperature 
which is too low results in imperfect 
faces and in the fouling of the mouth- 
piece and mold, so that the machine 
will not lock up properly. 

The machinist should be vigilant in 
conserving the constituent qualities of 
metal. He should test the temperature 
of the metal and adjust the machine gas 
governor and the gas flame under the 
pot to maintain the temperature at from 
525 to 550 degrees Fahrenheit. The same 
is true cf an electric unit. The pressure 
of the gas in the supply pipes should be 
as low as possible, consistent with the 
production of a good flame. Adjust the 
cock of the burner so as to produce a 
steady blue flame. Do not permit the 
gas to blow through the burner and pro- 
duce a yellow flame as this deposits 
lampblack on the burner plate. 

Having adjusted the gas flame and 
pressure, test the temperature of the 
metal by a thermometer or otherwise 
by quickly inserting a piece of paper in 
metal to judge temperature. Then regu- 
late the gas governor on the machine 
until the proper temperature is reached 
in the pot. By practicing a routine 
checkup as follows, a better slug can be 
produced, and loss of tin and antimony 
through oxidation can be minimized: 

(1) Keep the metal clean and free 
from foreign substances. 

(2) Avoid, particularly, the introduc- 
tion of zinc, brass, foundry type, 
or stereotype plates. 

(3) Keep the metal in the pot at 
nearly a uniform level. Do not 
permit it to run too low or too 
high. 

(4) Do not introduce a large quantity 
of cold metal at a time. Automatic 
feeding is preferable. 

(5) If the slugs are porous, it indi- 
cates excessive heat, dirty well 
and plunger, or drossy throat. 

(6) Keep vents clean and open. 

It has been found that a uniform gas 
pressure burner underneath the melting 
pot will consume approximately 13 cubic 
feet of gas an hour. 

The advantages of an electric pot are 
absolute accuracy of temperature con- 
trol, no soot, smoke, dirt, oxide, or other 
products of combustion, conservation of 


metal by preventing overheating, better 
quality of slugs, increased production, 
and many other advantages peculiar to 
the electrical principle of heating. 

The operating cost of the electric pot 
depends upon the rate charged for cur- 
rent. The average consumption of cur- 
rent is 0.6 kilowatt an hour. Electricity 
at 3 or 4 cents per kilowatt, places the 
electric pot on an even basis of operat- 
ing cost with gas at $1.00 for a thousand 
cubic feet. Electricity possesses so many 
natural advantages over gas as the fuel 
for the line-composing and line-casting 
machine pots that the actual operating 
cost is a minor item of consideration. 

The life of good metal depends upon 
the care it receives. Under no circum- 
stances should slugs be fed direct to the 
machines. They should be melted and 
cleaned in a remelting furnace, in as 
large quantities as possible. The tem- 
perature for remelting should be about 
fifty degrees in excess of mean working 
temperature. 

When the whole mass has become 
molten, it should be stirred thoroughly 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. The dross 
and dirt will then appear on the top in 
the form of a black powder. This should 
be skimmed off carefully, leaving the 
surface of the metal clean and bright. 
The metal should then be poured as 
quickly as possible, always ladling from 
the bottom of the pot. Never use rosin 
in the metal pot for the purpose of 
causing the dross and dirt to rise to the 
top. Rosin will invariably cause slugs to 
stick in the mold when ejecting. Mutton 
tallow, when sparingly used, gives good 
results. Commercial fluxes from repu- 
table makers are also dependable. 

Composition metal is obviously a me- 
chanical as well as a chemical mixture. 
On account of the difference in the 
specific gravity of the ingredients en- 
tering into it, it is most important that 
the entire mixture be kept in constant 
agitation while under heat. Otherwise, 
the heavier parts will settle to the bot- 
tom of the pot, thus forming an imper- 
fect mixture. 

Whenever possible, new metal should 
be mixed in the furnace or alternated 
in machine pots proportionately with 
the old stock. This will help to stand- 
ardize the entire mixture and keep it 
uniform. 

After the metal has been used for a 
long time, and remelted many times, it 
becomes brittle and unsuitable for use. 
Purification may best be effected by 
treating the metal with reliable flux 
materials for a better product. 

Vigilance and diligence are amply re- 
warded by conserving materials, adding 
longevity to equipment, and producing 
a better “mousetrap.” 
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Herbert W. Suter, Jr., became general Honored by Utica Club of Printing House Craftsmen for half-century each of service to 
sales manager this summer of Champion printing, from left, seated: John Crossley, Eugene Canfield, William Childs, Charles Griffiths, 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio Melvin Dodge. Standing, Eugene Fay, Howard Coggeshall, Theodore Walters, Thomas Peters 
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Recently installed officers of 
the new Tulsa Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. President 
D. R. Brown holds scroll, with 
Clifton Guy and Peter Hausher, 
first and second vice-presi- 
dents, at his side. Standing are 
R. E. Conley, treasurer; DeWitt 
Anderson, Merrill Woodfin, and 
Ray Clark, members of board; 
and W. H. Talley, the secretary 
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Malcolm O. Brewer has been 
named eastern district manager 
of Printing Machinery Division 
of the Electric Boat Company 


Thomas M. Dolan, head of firm 
appointed national distributor 
of products for printers made 
by the Dayton Rubber Company 


W. D. Molitor, director of sales 
at Edward Stern & Company, 
Philadelphia, is author of new 
book about printing techniques 


Group pictured at the first annual dinner meeting of the Young Executives Division of Printing 
Industry of Pittsburgh, Incorporated. The annual dinner committee was headed by Robert Geyer 


 y 


Above: Roy H. Sandvik has 
been appointed as manager of 
the New York office of Van- 
dercook & Sons, Chicago proof 
press manufacturer. He is be- 
ing assisted by Gustav Zeese, 
on left, who is the Vander- 
cook representative in that area 


Chicago Tribune photoengravers give plaque to Colonel Robert McCormick 
to mark hundredth year of that newspaper. Joseph Hough, left, presents it 
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December with the merriest of ail 
days... the mad scramble for 
and finally the big day with the | 
all about you... and then you 
all over again for the New Year... 
this, our annual Christmas number, 
have gone back to our old fai 
Baskerville, in its 10 point size, leaded 
points... the headings are 18 
Goudy Text . . . this, as all issues 
ing the year, has been written, 
and printed right here under on 
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IMPRESSIONS: Handsome house magazine of McCormick-Arm- 
strong, Wichita, Kansas. This front and back cover spread is a 
high-altitude (35,000 feet) color photo made by Dwight Kreh- 
biel, of McCormick-Armstrong studios. Magazine is large one 


REFLECTIONS: Small but effective publication of the E. F. 
Schmidt Company, Milwaukee. Last year’s covers featured the 
great resources of America. This year’s original designs are on 
sports, as covers reproduced. Lead article is on cover subject 


THE YORK TRADE COMPOSITOR: Small colorful magazine of 
York Composition Company, York, Pennsylvania. Cover design 
on this Christmas issue was on separate band, stapled in cen- 
ter, folded back over the actual cover. The colophon is shown 


PRINTED WORDS: Printed by the Von Hoffmann Press, St. 
Louis, this magazine exemplifies fine printing done there. An 
effective use is made of color—by offset in this issue. It’s pub- 
lished ‘‘for those with whom we would like to visit oftener.” 


THE DEPICTOR: This Christmas issue of Edward Stern and 
Company’s external house magazine also commemorates the 
75th anniversary of the company and of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Priceless treasures of the museum are reproduced 


CLEMENT COMMENTS: Printed by and for the J. W. Clement 
Company, Buffalo. Its articles are practical and helpful to busi- 
ness men to whom it goes; format bespeaks quality of work at 
Clement. Printers’ magazines shown exemplify what they sell 
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THE PROOFRG-OM 
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Proofreading and copy-preparation questions will be answered by mail if accompanied by a stamped enve lo pe. Replies will be kept confidential if you so desire 


EVENING IN EVENING 

Frequently, I see the expression “Fri- 
day evening, 8 p.m.” Is usage making 
this redundancy correct? To me it looks 
inexcusably wrong. 

Gradually but steadily our lan- 
guage is becoming cluttered up with 
words, phrases, and expressions 
that are inexcusably wrong. Our 
only remedy is to expose them de- 
terminedly and unceasingly. 

A.M. is identical with morning, 
and P.M. is the same as evening. 
A.M. is the Latin ante meridiem, 
meaning before midday. P.M. stands 
for post meridiem, or after midday. 

When one writes “Friday evening, 
8 P.M.,” one is actually saying ‘“Fri- 
day evening, 8 o’clock in the eve- 
ning,” which is an absurdity. 


ROMAN WITH ITALIC 

The practice of using roman figures 
with italic letters seems to be quite 
common. Will you comment briefly on 
this subject? 

Printers who observe the niceties 
of typography will not mix italic 
letters with roman figures. Constant 
protest against this growing typo- 
graphic evil is one’s only recourse. 


PARENTHESES WITHIN PARENTHESES 
Is it correct to use parens within 
parens? Note the following illustration: 
(Relating to Southern and Western 
Areas (chap. 5:6-8), June, 1940.) 
No. Within parens, the brackets 
should be used, and within brackets, 
use the parens. 


READING PROOF IN A JOB SHOP 

I read proof in a commercial shop 
and am ‘at sea’ as to the status of my 
responsibility. How far am I supposed 
to go in doing my job conscientiously? 
Sometimes the attitude of the foreman 
makes me feel that I am ‘poaching on 
his preserves.’ Please let me know what 
are the general duties of a proofreader 
in a job shop. 

The proofreader in a commercial 
shop is usually considered the fore- 
man’s or superintendent’s “right 
arm,” and his duties by far trans- 
cend the general chores of a book 
proofreader. 

‘In the first place the job-ticket 
should be the reader’s “bible,” and 
he should become familiar with the 


instructions written on every ticket. 
Some jobs are to be printed four-up 
instead of two-up. Others are to be 
printed in two colors, with instruc- 
tions that certain pages, after the 
printing of, say, several thousand 
copies, are to have some changes 
made in the copy. 

The foreman of a job shop is com- 
pelled to carry thousands of details 
in his head. He is constantly inter- 
rupted by phone messages, calls for 
conferences in the front office, and 
constant requests for information 
from the men in the shop. There- 
fore it is inconceivable that he 
would not highly appreciate the ef- 
forts of the proofreader to relieve 
him of many of the details which 
continually harass him. There are 
innumerable instances where the 
reader in a job shop was advanced 
to assistant foreman and eventually 
became foreman, then superintend- 
ent of the plant. 

Hence, I would say that there is 
no limit to the general duties of a 
proofreader in any job shop. Of 
course, in dealing with the “higher 
ups,” one has to exercise the quali- 
ties of tact and common sense. He 
should also learn not to be too sen- 
sitive, and be reconciled to have his 
suggestions turned down occasion- 
ally. That happens to everyone. 

It is the proofreader’s job to indi- 
cate to the foreman what he thinks 
is incorrect. If the foreman dis- 
agrees with him, the reader should 
take it gracefully and without re- 
sentment. Reading proof in a job 
shop has its bad moments, but as a 
whole it is interesting, responsible 
work, which surprisingly often will 
lead to promotion. 


ROMAN COLONS WITH ITALICS 

What do you think of the practice of 
using roman colons after italic words? 
In the shop where I work it is done 
constantly. 

Good typography requires that 
the marks of punctuation should be 
of the same font as the letters. 
However, hundreds of shops use the 
roman punctuation marks and seem 
to “get away with it” successfully. 
More is the pity. 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON 

Will you please give the various de- 
grees of comparison? I find these gram- 
matical terms confusing and desire to 
have them clarified. 

The degree (positive, comparative, 
or superlative) of an adjective or an 
adverb is shown by the form of the 
word. Regularly, the comparative is 
formed by adding -er to the posi- 
tive, the superlative by adding -est 
to the positive: sad, sadder, sad- 
dest; early, earlier, earliest. Many 
adjectives (those of more than two 
syllables) and most adverbs prefix 
more and most to the positive: 
plentiful, more plentiful, most plen- 
tiful; and softly, more softly, most 
softly. Some words of both kinds 
are irregular in the forms to show 
degree: good, better, best. 


sos 

Do you believe that I would be justi- 
fied in deleting the periods in S. O. S. 
when it means a signal of distress? 

Periods are never used in the in- 
ternational signal of distress S OS. 
This code signal (...---...) is not 
an abbreviation, and always should 
be separated by spaces: S O S. 


WHY IS A DELE A DELE? 

I use the word “dele” all the time; 
but—why is it so called? 

To dele anything (printerese) is 
to delete it, and the mark ordering 
the change is a form of the Greek 
letter delta, d. 


ADAPTED OR ADOPTED? 

What is the distinction between 
adapted and adopted? Will you please 
illustrate these two words? 

Adapted is the past participle of 
the transitive verb adapt. Its mean- 
ing is to make suitable, to alter or 
adjust so as to fit one or something 
for a new use or environment. 
Adapt is often followed by the 
prepositions to, for, or from, as: 

He adapted himself to the un- 
favorable circumstances. 

The motion picture was adapted 
from a recent novel. 

Her experience adapted her for 
her future career. 

Adopted (transitive or intransi- 
tive) is the past participle of adopt. 
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It has several meanings, but the 
principal one means to take by 
choice into a relationship, as to take 
a child of other parentage and raise 
it legally as one’s own. Adopt also 
means to approve the views or poli- 
cies of another. Examples: 

They adopted the child when he 
was six years old. 

The resolutions he proposed were 
adopted unanimously. 


A QUESTION OF COPYHOLDING 

What is the general practice when a 
proofreader works with a copyholder? 
Is it all right for him to read to the 
copyholder, or is it better, in the inter- 
est of accuracy, for the copyholder to 
read to the proofreader? 

An entire article could be written 
as an answer to the above question. 
In general, it is always safer for the 
copyholder to read to the proof- 
reader. In certain kinds of work, 
such as indentures, records of mort- 
gages, bond certificates, and statis- 
tical matter, it would be foolhardy 
for, the proofreader to read to the 
copyholder, as one or two errors 
might ruin the entire job. 

However, it is possible to train an 
intelligent boy or girl, with a fair 
degree of success, to follow visually. 
This writer uses both methods quite 
satisfactorily because he has taught 
his assistant to follow or read aloud 
with equal facility. 

As is well known by experienced 
proofreaders, one can cover more 
ground and catch more errors when 
one reads to his copyholder. Con- 
versely, the delays involved when 
the copyholder reads aloud impedes 
the work considerably. 

I would recommend reading to 
the copyholder on straight reading 
matter—such as novels or reports— 
but the reverse on lists of names, 
tables, or price lists. 

The proofreader should be very 
careful not to read rapidly when 
the copy is dirty or mutilated. Some 
copyholders are too timid to ask the 
proofreader to slow down, with the 
result that serious errors occur. This 
writer’s copyholder recently noticed 
two canceled pages of copy marked 
STET which had been overlooked 
by the operator. The copyholder 
might have failed to see the stet 
marks if he had not been author- 
ized to slow up when the copy be- 
came “dirty.” 

On some newspapers—the New 
York Times, for example—proof- 
readers read aloud to each other 
for a stated period. Then the proc- 
ess is reversed. This method of 
alternating continues during the 
entire night’s work. I would be glad 
to learn about the various methods 
used by readers of The Proofroom. 
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POSTAL ZONE NUMBER 

Yesterday, at our shop, we had a lit- 
tle debate as to the correct way of 
punctuating this corner address: 

MRS. LOUIS MILLER 
3111 HUNTINGTON ROAD 
SHAKER HTS. 20, OHIO 

I argued that after the abbreviation 
Hts. there should also be a comma, re- 
gardless whether there is one after the 
number (20) separating township and 
zone from state. Please let me know if 
a comma should follow the period after 
the abbreviation Hts. 

According to the U. S. Official 
Postal Guide, July, 1945, page 42, 
the correct use of the zone number 
in an address is as follows: 

HOUSTON 12, TEXAS 
Note particularly that the comma 


QUESTIONS 
13a Lucy 
Answers to the following list of questions 
have appeared in the pages of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER and other sources of in- 
formation to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 


these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 78? 


1. A sheet-wise form is one that is 
printed, and then backed up with an- 
other form. True or false? 


2. The so-called “optical center” of a 
job such as a title page is, with re- 
gard to its position, 

a. At the mathematical center 
b. Above the mathematical center 
c. Below the mathematical center 

3. Once the fountain of a letterpress is 
set correctly it needs no change dur- 
ing the run. True or false? 

4, The machine which is most numerous 

in the United States is the 
a. Pump 

b. Printing press 

c. Automobile 

d. Telephone 

5. Which of the following terms apply 
to type composition, and which apply 
to presswork? 


a. Dead e. Pick 

b. Bed f. Revise 
c. Off its feet g. Mottle 
d. Bleeding h. Bodkin 


6. A color of ink which cannot be made 
by a mixture of other colors is 
a. Russet c. Olive 
b. Red d. Amber 

7. Nicks on foundry type serve other 
purpose than to act as a guide to the 
compositor. True or false? 


8. What is the height of regular leads 


and slugs? 
a. .918-inch c. .853-inch 
b. .763-inch d. .768-inch 


9. Paper grain on 80 to 100 substance 
stock used on broadsides should par- 


allel the 
a. First fold b. Last fold. 





goes after the zone number only. 
There is no comma preceding the 
zone number. 

Many firms erroneously print 
their addresses with a comma be- 
fore as well as after the zone num- 
ber. Punctuation preceding the zone 
number is incorrect because the 
number is an integral part of the 
city and post office. 


CUPFULS OR CUPSFUL 

I am somewhat confused by the suffix 
-ful in words such as arm/ful, spoonful, 
houseful. Is the plural always formed 
by adding the s at the end, or can one 
write armsful, spoonsful? 

The singular form -ful, when 
joined with a noun, forms a com- 
pound of quantity, such as cupful, 
pailful, jugful, spoonful. Since solid 
compounds (one-word forms) indi- 
cate their plurals by the addition 
of a letter or letters at the end of 
the word in the singular, the plurals 
of the above words are cupfuls, 
pailfuls, jugfuls, and spoonfuls. All 
the similar combinations form their 
plurals in the same way. 

It may be of interest here to dif- 
ferentiate between, say, a jugful 
and a jug full. A jug full is simply 
an earthenware vessel filled to the 
top with liquid. A jugful (one word) 
is a symbol of measurement, as ten 
jugfuls of wine. A spoon full is a 
spoon filled to the top. A spoonful 
is a certain measure, as four spoon- 
fuls to a batter. 

It is absolutely wrong to say 
pailsful or cupsful. In every case the 
plural is formed by adding the s at 
the end of -ful. 

However, one may say cups full, 
meaning many cups full of liquid. 
In this case, the phrase makes two 
separate words, with full spelled 
with two l’s, as “He poured six cups 
full of tea.” 


MT. OR MOUNT 

Is there any uniform standard in us- 
ing Mt. or Mount as part of a city or 
town? Which is correct, or can either 
be used? 

The U. S. Official Postal Guide is 
the standard authority for spelling 
every place in which is located a 
Federal post office. The Guide spells 
out the word in names such as 
Mount Tom, Mount Vernon, Mount 
Kisco, or Mount Union. Of course, 
where space is limited, the abbre- 
viation Mt. may be used, but it is 
contrary to post-office style. 


TO WHAT DEGREE? 
Is it good English to say “It would 
affect the situation to a degree that it 


would .. .”? 
No; the expression is incomplete. 


Better make it “to such a degree 
that...” 
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Experimenting with Methods 


@ ALMOST EVERY month there ap- 
pears in one trade magazine or an- 
other either an advertisement or a 
news item which describes a new 
and better method of making litho- 
graphic plates. Quite often it is 
an entirely different procedure than 
those generally accepted as ortho- 
dox. At other times it is merely the 
substitute of some newly discovered 
material to be used in place of the 
one generally employed. In fact, 
after reading some of these state- 
ments, some people might wonder 
why I am wasting so much of my 
time writing about the conventional 
methods and materials. 

Please do not think that I am not 
progressive and that I do not be- 
lieve in trying new things, or that 
no improvement can be made in 
existing methods. Nor do I want to 
attempt to prove that these proc- 
esses are not new but merely adap- 
tations of methods used ages ago. 
This would not be too hard to do, 
however, since with possibly one ex- 
ception, every one of the techniques 
employed has been in use or known 
about for more than ten years in 
other countries. Some of these seem 
to have exceptional merit when ap- 
plied to certain types of jobs, but 
the cost of the metal, equipment, 
or processing time could hardly be 
justified by many lithographers. 


Longer Runs Per Plate 


Nevertheless, some of the very 
ones considering purchasing mate- 
rials for new methods are doing so 
simply because they are not able to 
produce plates by accepted methods 
which will give satisfactory results. 
In some instances there is no assur- 
ance that newer methods will show 
any improvement. In fact, there are 
some troubles which would be am- 
plified. It would therefore be well 
to consider what advantages are to 
be gained not over the present per- 
formances but rather over results 
which are possible when plates that 


are produced by the older methods 
are correctly made. 

Many of these new methods have 
taken the theme, “Longer runs per 
plate.” When one considers that in 
many plants one deep-etch plate is 
expected to, and usually does, com- 
plete the edition, even when runs of 
two, three, and even four hundred 
thousand are encountered, the mar- 
ket for a newer type of offset plate 
would be limited if confined to only 
those whose runs generally exceed 
this amount. 


Plate Not Always at Fault 


Another claim is sharper printing. 
Careful examination of much of the 
printing produced by the deep-etch 
method will show that a great deal 
of the loss in sharpness is due to 
press conditions. A different type of 
plate will not eliminate the trouble 
caused by gear backlash or by too 
much pressure. Also the operator’s 
inability to perform or fully com- 
prehend the importance of some 
technique used in the older proc- 
esses may prove to be a stumbling 
block in the operation of the newer 
method. 

When the deep-etch process be- 
came fairly popular, many lithog- 
raphers whose runs were well within 
the limit of plate-life expectancy of 
the albumin plates switched to this 
more expensive kind. Often the im- 
provement in quality of reproduc- 
tions was great, but in many cases 
their competition could produce a 
job that was just as acceptable by 
the cheaper method. At times the 
same errors in technique that had 
kept them from making good albu- 
min images also kept them from 
obtaining the best possible repro- 
duction by the deep-etch process. 

Gumming a plate is an operation 
which is common to practically all 
platemaking procedures. The proper 
gumming of the albumin plates is 
an excellent test of the operator’s 
skill. In bygone days all the ortho- 


dox methods for making albumin 
plates required that immediately 
following the development the plate 
should be rolled up wet, thereby 
strengthening the image and de- 
positing a heavier film of ink. This 
was considered to be necessary in 
order to make the image areas suf- 
ficiently resistant to the action of 
the etch. Although this practice is 
still followed in some shops, by far 
the greater part of them have dis- 
carded it, and many of the smaller 
so-called planographic ones are not 
even equipped to roll-up plates if 
they should want to do so. With 
our modern developing inks and less 
concentrated etching solutions, and 
also more dependable coating solu- 
tions, the need for this additional 
operation has been deemed quite 
unnecessary. However, even the best 
developing inks obtainable are not 
as gum-repellent as the rolling-up 
blacks previously used, and greater 
skill is needed than was formerly 
required in this operation. 

Satisfactory plates can be made 
when the gum is applied directly 
over the developing ink, but this 
requires that a good developing ink 
be used and that the operator real- 
ize the importance of not permit- 
ting the gum to dry over the work 
areas. In more than one shop the 
albumin process has fallen into dis- 
repute simply because the crafts- 
men did not know how to gum the 
plates correctly. 


Successful Gumming 


The exact technique most suc- 
cessfully used is as follows: A soft 
rag (usually cheesecloth or some- 
thing of a similar nature) is moist- 
ened with water and wrung almost 
dry. The gum is poured on the plate 
and is spread over the entire area 
with the cloth. The quantity used 
should not be any larger than just 
sufficient to cover the plate com- 
pletely. The gum is then smoothed 
down by rubbing rapidly, covering 
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the entire plate several times with 
strokes from all four directions. 
While this operation is being per- 
formed, it is usually possible to ob- 
serve that the gum is “peeling off” 
from the inked areas. If not, either 
the developing ink is not suitable or 
the gum solution you are using is 
much too heavy. 


Commercial Solvents 

A gum solution with a density of 
12 to 14° Baume has been recom- 
mended by many, but a solution 
having a density of 8 to 10° when 
properly applied will work very well. 
In fact, if the plant is not air con- 
ditioned, at least part of the trouble 
caused by seasonal changes can be 
compensated for by altering the 
gum solution. The densities below 
6° Baume cannot be recommended. 
When too thin a film is applied to 
the plate, it is practically impossible 
to remove the asphaltum when the 
plate is put on the press. 

In the preceding article in this 
series it was shown that the etching 
operation deposited a thin film of 
gum on the plate at the same time 
that it reacted with the metal. If 
this film were thick enough, gum- 
ming would be unnecessary, but in 
the generally accepted method of 
etching the plate, the solution is 
washed off and the plate dried and 
then gummed. 

Some operators have adopted a 
technique wherein they use a very 
weak etching solution and permit it 
to dry on the plate, thereby elimi- 
nating the necessity of the addi- 
tional step. There is at least one 
drawback to this method of opera- 
tion. The solution must be very 
weakly acid to work in this manner. 
There is little action between the 
solution and the metal. If there is 
any partially hardened albumin re- 
maining in the non-work areas, 
there is little likelihood of its being 
removed during the operation, and 
so albumin scum is likely to result. 
Also the same precautions must be 
observed to prevent the gum from 
drying on the inked work-areas. 

This drying of gum over the de- 
veloping ink was discussed to some 
extent in the section devoted to the 
selection of the best inks available 
for albumin platemaking. It was 
stated that much of the problem 
could be eliminated through the 
careful choice of this important 
material. However, even with the 
best of ink, an operator must be 
careful. If the plate is to work well 
on the press, it must be possible to 
wash it out completely before it is 
sent to the press. If it is not possible 
to do this, it is probable that the 
developing ink became capped with 
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gum, and the Lithotine or the usual 
wash-out solution will not pene- 
trate it and dissolve the ink. 

In a former series of articles de- 
scribing various methods of making 
deep-etch plates this subject was 
covered completely, and numerous 
methods of overcoming this diffi- 
culty when it did appear were dis- 
cussed. Some of these are too severe 
to be applied to the albumin 
method. It would hardly be wise to 
scour an albumin plate with water 
and turpentine, as is sometimes the 
customary way of treating deep- 
etch plates. There are a few good 
solvents on the market that can be 
used in such cases, which actually 
penetrate the gum film in the work 
areas and remove both it and the 
developing ink completely. At the 
same time it will not injure the 
gum in the desensitized portions of 
the plate. These solvents are not 
well known, and there are not, to 
my knowledge, any published for- 
mulas for them. This writer has 
used one of these for over ten years 
with excellent results. 

Mention was made of new mate- 
rials which are appearing on the 
market. Among the new platemak- 
ing chemicals, substitutes for gum 


Do It Right! 


By Frank DeWitt 


The ellipsis (dots indicating an omission 
in quoted material) is so frequently used 
that it is unfortunate that copy writers do 
not pay more attention to important de- 
tails connected with it. 

As printers we have to follow copy but 
we can insist on a correct and consistent 
style for the use of the ellipsis just as we do 
for the use of the closing quotatior marks 
with either period or comma. 

If the copy is not consistent as to the 
number of dots in an ellipsis, the simplest 
rule is to use three dots for the ellipsis 
plus a period in the right place if one is 
required. 

Spacing is important and this certainly 
is something that the compositor must 
handle without help from the copy. The 
most important requirement is that the 
spacing be absolutely equal between dots. 
A variation of less than a point is notice- 
able. Although there is no recognized rule 
for the amount of space, it is generally 
more pleasing to make it slightly more 
than that appearing between words. 

There are at least four possible typo- 
graphic variations in the use of the ellipsis— 
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arabic seem to predominate. The 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
has its cellulose gum, several pri- 
vate concerns have their own gums 
or cellulose mixtures, and only very 
recently PATRA, the British re- 
search group for the printing and 
allied trades, announced that it was 
working on a substitute which Tt 
was calling “Cellofas.” Since I have 
not yet seen any descriptive matter 
concerning the composition of the 
last of these materials, I can only 
presume from the name that it re- 
sembles the other mixtures in gen- 
eral characteristics. 


Gum Arabic Still Popular 

Because these are generally con- 
sidered “synthetics” (although some 
should be more correctly spoken of 
as manufactured products) as con- 
trasted with the natural occurring 
gum arabic, they are claimed to be 
of more uniform composition. Most 
of them do not spoil readily and 
hence do not require the use of pre- 
servatives. Some claims are made 
that greater desensitization results 
from their use. In spite of all these 
seeming advantages, the gum arabic 
still seems to be the most popular 
material. Some plants are known to 


all correct and consistent: first, byJitself 
centered on a line; second, in the middle 
of a sentence; third, following a period; 
fourth, preceding a period. 

An ellipsis centered on a line by itself is 
used when considerable material is omitted 
and is best set with asterisks rather than 
periods. 

When the words within a sentence are 
omitted only three dots are required to 
denote the omission. 

When material at the beginning of a 
sentence is omitted, the three dots follow 
the period which is set close to the word 


‘preceding it. 


When words at the end of a sentence are 
omitted the period necessarily follows the 
ellipsis. 

It is better to use periods rather than 
leaders because when a period is required 
in addition to the ellipsis the extra shoul- 
der on the side of the leader will cause 
uneven spacing. (If the compositor at- 
tempts to avoid this by using a leader for a 
period he will find that he has too much 
space between the dot and the word it 
follows or between the dot and a possible 
closing quotation mark.) 

In the following example the first two 
paragraphs have been quoted with ex- 
amples of the second, third, and fourth 
variations in that order. 

“The ellipsis . . . is so frequently‘ used 
that it is unfortunate that copy writers do 
not pay more attention to important de- 
tails connected with it. . . . we have to 
follow copy but we can insist on a correct 
and consistent style... .”’ 














nave tried every substitute on which 
they could lay their hands, only to 
return each time to using the old 
not-so-reliable gum. 

One plant that was continually 
having trouble with gum over de- 
veloping ink switched to a substi- 
tute. The instructions said since this 
material was more viscous than the 
regular gum solution, lower concen- 
trations of the synthetic gum 
should be used. Less than five per 
cent solutions were recommended, 
but when these were used in the 
same manner as the natural gum, it 
was impossible to remove the as- 
phaltum when the plate went to 
press. The instructions were referred 
to again and it was found that a 
heavier film should be applied in 
order to deposit enough solids on 
the plate to protect it and permit 
the easy removal of the asphaltum. 
When this was tried the same old 


trouble of gum over the ink reoc- 
curred, and it was impossible to get 
a clean wash-out or make the plate 
take ink on the press. 


Hope Plate Works Well 

In other words, this material did 
not overcome the trouble encoun- 
tered with gum arabic, but appeared 
to at first only because the viscosity 
of the newer material closely re- 
sembled that of a much more con- 
centrated solution of the old. Actu- 
ally the synthetic gum contained 
far less than half the weight of solid 
gum than could be found in the 6° 
solution I previously mentioned as 
dangerous to use. Therefore the 
apparent advantage stemmed from 
the use of the more dilute solution 
rather than some particular pecul- 
iar properties of the gum itself. 

Except for the washing out and 
application of the asphaltum solu- 





Four Colors Prove Cheaper Than Three 





When some job requires at least three 
colors, sometimes using four colors will be 
cheaper. This point is well illustrated in a 
catalog just issued by the Arrow Safety 
Device Company, of Mount Holly, New 
Jersey. 

This catalog covers lighting and _sig- 
naling devices used in the automotive field. 





Black for the text and halftones, yellow 
and red for the lenses of certain products 
were essential. There was another essen- 
tial, also, the necessity of presenting the 
Arrow line in a manner that would make 
it stand out in the mind of the jobber 
salesman and the customer. This last point 
is admittedly a difficult one; the catalogs 
destined for this market must conform to 
certain rigid specifications as to paper, size 
and content or they will not be used. 
The normal method of building an out- 
standing presentation is to depend on a 
good artist, and to give him a free hand 
on engraving costs. In this case, however, 


the company desired to remain within a 
carefully calculated budget. 

Preliminary conferences established the 
fact that the catalog would be printed on 
two-color presses. The planners, therefore, 
seized this opportunity to utilize a fourth 
color and eliminate the necessity for having 
expensive plate work done. 
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The color selected was a neutral blue- 
gray which forms a background for the 
products and enhances either their black or 
chrome finish. To facilitate platemaking, 
photostats of the products were pasted in 
position. The engraver stripped up his 
negatives, made one black plate, and cut 
flat metal for the other three colors. The 
result is a good-looking presentation of 
Arrow products at considerable economy 
over the usual method. 

The catalog was planned and prepared 
by the joint effort of Arrow’s advertising 
department and the creative division of 
Franklin Printing Company, Philadelphia. 





tion, this completes the description 
of the albumin process of making 
plates. Perhaps I should once more 
repeat that if a plate cannot be 
washed out completely (that is, 
every bit of developing ink removed 
from the plate) it can never be 
expected to print well. Unlike the 
deep-etch method, there is not any 
method of testing the quality of an 
albumin plate before it has gone to 
press. If the halftone dots appear to 
be correct, and the plate washes 
out completely, the platemaker can 
only hope that it will work well. 

It is well to remember that good 
albumin plates do not just happen. 
The first requisite is good copy. 
Poor copy can be compensated for 
to some extent by the cameraman, 
but frequently the negative which 
he thinks eliminates the deficiencies 
in the copy gives printed results no 
better than the original. 

Wherever it is possible to elimi- 
nate guesswork through the use of 
instruments, the chance of spoiled 
plates will be lessened considerably. 
Certainly both the cameraman and 
the platemaker should become ac- 
quainted with the densitometer and 
understand the meaning of its read- 
ings. The integrating light meters 
should be used for timing of all 
exposures, whether in the camera, 
vacuum frame, or photo-composing 
machine. Only the best and most 
carefully prepared chemicals and 
materials should be used. If a shop 
has not been air conditioned, the 
operator must learn how to com- 
pensate for changes of temperature 
and relative humidity. 

Some phases of albumin plate- 
making can be standardized, but 
with existing equipment for coating 
plates, lack of any means of describ- 
ing the grain on a plate, and incom- 
plete knowledge of many of both 
the chemical and physical reactions 
which take place, complete stand- 
ardization is impossible. It is there- 
fore impossible to give a platemaker 
exact instructions concerning the 
exact technique to be followed in all 
cases. A great deal must be left to 
his judgment and ability. There are 
craftsmen who are daily producing 
albumin plates which are capable 
of running editions of seventy-five 
thousand sheets or more, both in 
black and white and color. Rarely 
do they ever come up with a spoiled 
plate or one with which they cannot 
finish the run. 





TALENT IS THE capacity of doing 
anything that depends on applica- 
tion and industry; it is a voluntary 
power while genius is involuntary. 
—Hazlitt 
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ARTS IN * 


By Larston D. Farrar 


@ WHEN ConGcRESs reconvenes, as it 
almost certainly will sometime dur- 
ing November at the President’s be- 
hest, tax changes will be among the 
most important domestic “reforms” 
the GOP will push. 

Although it hasn’t received much 
publicity, the printing industry is 
ready with a program for tax re- 
duction. This program was given to 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means last summer by Albert E. 
Arent, tax counsel for the Printing 
Industry of America, and is receiv- 
ing more than casual attention 
from Congressional tax authorities. 

Briefly, here is the printing in- 
dustry’s tax program: 

1. Amend Section 23 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to give the 
taxpayer the right to deduct from 
gross income amounts paid or set 
aside or indebtedness incurred for 
the acquisition, construction, or im- 
provement of buildings, plants, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and similar 
property that is to be used in the 
trade or business. 

Under the tax idea as outlined to 
the Congressional committee, the 
amount of such deduction would be 
limited to 25 per cent of the net in- 
come of the taxpayer from such 
trade or business, or $25,000 a year, 
whichever is the smaller figure. 
The taxpayer would be given a two- 
year period within which to use 
funds set aside for this purpose and 
the amounts so deducted would be 
eliminated from the taxpayer’s cost 
basis so as to prevent any possi- 
bility of a double deduction. 


Suggested Tax Program 


Mr. Arent termed this proposal 
“in essence a form of accelerated 
depreciation.” He declared that the 
plan “gives tax relief to the small 
business which is improving its 


equipment or expanding its plant 
and is thereby strengthening the 
resources of small business and of 
the nation.” 

2. Amend Section 122 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code to extend 
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the period of carry-back and carry- 
over for net operating losses from 
the present two years each to pe- 
riods of three years each. 

“It has been widely recognized 
that the present two-year periods, 
which in effect permit losses to be 
offset against gains over a term of 
five years, are inadequate to cover 
the fluctuations of the business 
cycle,” the printing industry’s at- 
torney said. “The longer the period 
covered, the more likely it is that a 
fair result will be obtained.” 

3. Eliminate the awkward and 
abrupt rise in the tax rate on cor- 
porate incomes between $25,000 and 
$50,000, and graduate corporate 
taxes so as to favor the smaller and 
less prosperous enterprises. 


President Has Last Word 


The printing industry’s repre- 
sentative said that “much confusion 
and annoyance is engendered by 
the present scheme of taxing cor- 
porate income at graduated rates 
from 21 per cent to 25 per cent on 
the first $25,000, then at 53 per cent 
for the next $25,000, and finally at 
any over-all rate of 38 per cent on 
the incomes of $50,000 or more.” 
He pointed out that the present 
“hump” discriminates against a 
particular segment of small busi- 
ness. 

Don’t look for this program to 
“slide through” Congress. The Re- 
publicans may enact it, but the 
President is going to have the last 
word about tax reduction again. No 
one can predict for sure whether he 
will sign or veto a new tax bill. 

YOU can look for some more 
fuel shortages this winter. 

Industrial and commercial users 
of electric power, coal, gas (natural 
and manufactured), and oil cer- 
tainly will be faced with “spot” 
shortages, no matter what section 
they live in. 

No sustained shortages (except in 
certain areas) can be expected, but 
sporadic cut-offs in all fuels is to be 
contemplated. 





It’s all due to unprecedented de- 
mand. Nobody dreamed, a few years 
back, that the U. S. could use so 
much of so many things during a 
really peak prosperity such as we’ve 
been experiencing. 

Utilities are doing a back-break- 
ing job and there is an outside 
chance they can win. But then, 
again, the odds are against them 
beating down all shortages. 

Better get prepared, as best you 
can, and then hope that we have a 
mild winter. 

Interest is high in printing and 
publishing circles as to outcome of 
talks between representatives of the 
International Typographical Union 
and the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, undertaken at 
the instigation of the ANPA. 

George N. Dale, chairman of the 
ANPA’s special standing committee 
in charge of labor relations, made a 
statement of its principles which 
seemed to win general acceptance 
in official Washington circles. He 
told the ITU that: 

The ANPA is not hostile to ITU, 
or to any other group of employes 
in the newspaper business. 

The ANPA, as an organization of 
employers of printing craftsmen, 
desires amicable relations with em- 
ployes, labor-management stability, 
and mutual respect. 

The ANPA believes in the prin- 
ciples of collective bargaining and 
in the amicable settlement of all 
differences and disputes under the 
democratic processes. 

The ANPA emphasizes its desire 
always to arrive at agreements with 
unions or groups of employes under 
which stability of the industry and 
security of its employes will be in- 
sured, without recourse to strikes, 
lockouts, or work stoppages, or re- 
course to agencies outside of those 
created by agreement of the parties. 


"No Contract” Policy 


The ANPA believes that all prob- 
lems which exist between its mem- 
bers and their employes can be 
settled by machinery agreed upon 
in a spirit of fair dealing, and it 
asserts a desire to meet those prob- 
lems in such a spirit. 

Meantime, some state publishing 
associations and printing groups 
are making strong representations 
against the “no contract” policy 
ITU has introduced. 

The New York State Publishers 
Association, one hundred strong, 
adopted this statement at a recent 
convention: 

“There has been and are being 
presented to members of the under- 
signed association, by local unions 
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of the International Typographical 
Union, demands that are violative 
of the provisions and intent of the 
recently enacted labor-management 
relations law. 

“It is the expressed desire, in- 
tent, and policy of the members to 
abide by and to require compliance 
with the provisions and intent of 
said labor-management relations 
law in order to preserve true col- 
lective bargaining.” 


Labor Bill Not Issue 


EMPLOYER groups throughout 
the nation were heartened by the 
results of the by-election held in 
Pennsylvania’s eighth congres- 
sional district, where the CIO, AF 
of L, and the independent unions 
called for a show-down on the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

The Democrat who was supported 
by the union groups lost by a 
greater percentage than that of a 
member of his same party who had 
failed to win last November. This 
was a strong labor district and the 
unbiased observers in Washington 
conceded that its outcome indicated 
the new labor law has the popular 
support its proponents had claimed 
when they shoved it through Con- 
gress a few months ago. 

Labor’s defeat in that election 
doesn’t mean an end to agitation 
against the new Taft-Hartley law, 
but it indicates the odds against the 
labor leaders who are trying to 
build it up as THE issue in the ’48 
elections. 

The U. S. Post Office won’t stick 
its neck out again with weird in- 
terpretations as to “lottery” news, 
informed observers here in Wash- 
ington are convinced. 

Snickering that greeted the mid- 
September attempts of the P. O. 
Department to “warn” big news- 
papers about printing stories con- 
cerning such newsbreaks as the 
Ahoskie (North Carolina) shocker 
made the Department draw in its 
head quickly. 

“This law was not designed to 
suppress information of news value 
to the public, even though acci- 
dentally connected with a lottery,” 
the Department’s lawyers ruled— 
quickly—after major newspapers 
had struck back at the “warnings” 
issued by some postmasters. 

Under the Department’s old in- 
terpretation of the lottery statute, 
many copies of the Congressional 
Record couldn’t even be sent out 
through the mails—Representative 
Adolphe Sabbath (Democratic-Illi- 
nois) regularly introduces a bill to 
permit national lotteries and makes 
long speeches in favor of the idea. 


Printing for consumers—greeting 
cards, special invitations, and so on 
—can be expected to notice the 
pinch the high cost of living is put- 
ting on many a family budget. 

September prices for living essen- 
tials were the highest in recorded 
American history. Add the always- 
expected higher winter costs of liv- 
ing and you get skimpy sums left 
for luxuries in the average family 
budget—and even in some above- 
the-average homes. 

The price decline in many an 
item, however, is long overdue, and 
you can look for a gradual surcease 
of the outlandish price rises. Un- 
less Congress votes a larger than 
expected program of overseas aid, 
prices won’t go any higher in the 
coming months, likely will begin to 
edge down here and there, perhaps 
precipitously in some _ instances, 
such as used automobiles. 

Lots of small-town printers are 
looking to farmers—of all places— 
for patronage. But there’s a good fi- 
nancial reason why farmers should 
be in the market for printed ma- 
terials they never would have con- 
sidered before—they’re in the big 
money now! 

Every index of agricultural in- 
come reveals that it’s the highest in 
American history, is certain to go 
higher in the months to come and 
to remain steady for some years. 

The farm housewives are just 
as anxious to have calling cards— 
when they can afford them—as 
their city cousins. And dairymen 
and the other “special” farmers are 
just as good prospects for the right 
kind of commercial printing as the 
small business men in town. 


“This and That” 


Miscellaneous: Want some false 
teeth? ... There now are almost 
2,000,000 artificial teeth on sale by 
the War Assets Administration ... 
Originally cost’ Uncle Sam about 
$105,000 . . . Sources close to the 
Canadian government have been 
assured by Washington officials that 
there is no intention of violating 
Canadian sovereignty in the current 
New York court actions against 
Canadian newsprint companies ... 
The U. S. Army now is at a new 
postwar low .. . Only 970,000 men, 
although its authorized strength is 
1,070,000 . . . Printers may get in- 
formation about obtaining Govern- 
ment contracts from a manual re- 
cently issued by the Department of 
Commerce . . . Prepared for small 
manufacturers and suppliers, it 
gives information about technical 
requirements of federal procure- 
ment agencies. 


Logic and Good Typography 
Should Go Hand in Hand! 


On rare occasions, achieving an at- 
tractive heading from a typographical 
standpoint means sacrificing a logical 
arrangement of the copy. Fortunately 
such instances are not very frequent, 
and as a general rule logic and good 
typography can and should go hand in 
hand. Consider the display immediately 
below, in which logical arrangement has 





Why 20 million 
people will travel 
by air in 
1947 











been totally ignored evidently to achieve 
a shape resembling a modified inverted 
pyramid. After reading the first line 
“Why 20 million,” one wonders: 20 mil- 
lion what .. . dollars, horses, people? 
The second line “people will travel” an- 
swers the first question but brings up 
another: how will the people travel... 
on foot, by train, by air? After line 
three has satisfied this query, it in turn 
leaves the reader in doubt as to the 
time . . . 1947, 1957? 





.. Why 
20 million people 
will travel by air 
in 1947 











With no sacrifice of typographical at- 
tractiveness, notice how the reset dis- 
play co-ordinates logic and good typog- 
raphy. “Why,” standing alone, indicates 
to the reader that a definite statement 
is to follow. “Twenty million people” is 
a complete thought, easily compre- 
hended; so is “will travel by air” when 
added to that copy which preceded it. 
When they will travel by air is an- 
swered by the final line “in 1947.” 

Only rarely is it impossible to mold a 
logical arrangement of a heading into 
an acceptable typographical display. A 
little time, thought, and effort will usu- 
ally achieve results both esthetic and 
comprehensible . . . for which your 


readers will be grateful. 
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ENVELOPE-MAKING EQUIPMENT 

It is our desire to establish a new 
plant here in India for manufacturing 
high quality mailing envelopes, large 
paper bags of kraft paper, mailing win- 
dow envelopes, and paper packets. We 
are enclosing herewith a few samples of 
these envelopes and paper bags. We 
need your advice regarding the com- 
plete machinery needed. We need every- 
thing: the punches, punching machines, 
creasing and gumming machines, and 
any other necessary equipment. Would 
you provide us with a complete list of 
machines needed for such a plant, and 
the addresses of the firms that manu- 
facture this equipment. Or is there one 
machine which does everything right 
up from punching to ready-made bags 
and gummed envelopes? 

The samples which you have sent 
to us (and variously term bags, en- 
velopes, and packets) in this coun- 
try are listed under the heading of 
envelopes. The manufacture of en- 
velope-making equipment is highly 
specialized. One firm makes all of 
the automatic equipment needed to 
produce envelopes of highest qual- 
ity such as you have submitted at 
minimum cost and it is the only 
plant in the world with a complete 
line of the best envelope-making 
machinery. All you need do is send 
them samples of all envelopes you 
want to produce and they will ad- 
vise you as to suitable equipment. 


PERFORATING RULE TROUBLE 


You will notice that the enclosed 
sample has mighty little margin and 
scant room for grippers. The job was 
run on Government post cards and so 
had to be run single as the quantity 
was not large enough to warrant buying 
the cards in groups. We used every at- 
tachment we have to hold the card to 
the platen after printing but the per- 
forating rule gave us a lot of trouble 
from the start. We managed to get 
about a thousand printed by slowing 
down the press, stopping frequently to 
salvage the cards pulled away from the 
grippers by the rule. 

Finally I had an idea! I took the 
rule from the form and went after it 
with a piece of burnishing paper such 
as composing machine manufacturers 
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Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


sell. Both sides of the rule were bur- 
nished until every bit of roughness was 
eliminated and by holding the rule at 
an angle, the shoulders were given the 
same treatment as the sides. The rule 
was replaced in the form and our trou- 
ble was over. The rest of the run (about 
1500) went on through the press as 
smoothly as though steel perforating 
rule had never been heard of. I have 
never seen nor heard of anything like 
this and you may think it worth pass- 
ing on to your readers. 

If only over-type-high steel per- 
forating rule was available and time 
was pressing, you hit on one way 
out. Another way is to underlay all 
of the form except the rule and so 
make the rule level with the type 
or lower, at the same time oiling 
the impression of the rule in the 
tympan and the packing. Or use 
Spherekote glass-studded tympan. 
To avoid any stripping trouble it is 
important that the rule receive 
uniform impression throughout its 
length. Shimming brass is a very 
satisfactory overlaying strip for 
perforating rule. 

The gripper margins are less than 
a pica, which limits the efficiency of 
the grippers themselves. However, 
the patent or improvised grippers, 
secured on the grippers at a right 
angle to them, would be an effective 
way to handle the matter. 

There is a margin on one side of 
the perforating rule which allows a 
stripping length of string to be run 
from the gripper bar upward to fall 
in this margin, the upper end of 
this string to be tied on another 
string running horizontally from 
one gripper to the other. 

Another method of helping the 
grippers when the gripper margin 
on the sheet is scant is to glue 
strips of sandpaper or Spherekote 
tympan or other studded paper, 
the same width as margin, on the 
side of each gripper next to the 
tympan. In this emergency the side 
guide under one gripper should be 
a strip of tough card and the strip 
on this gripper is cut away to miss 
the cardboard guide. 


SSROO 


BY EUGENE ST.JOHN  ———«w™ ae 








ETCH FOR INKING SYSTEM NICKEL 

Some years ago I had occasion to use 
an acid neutralized by ammonia to etch 
off the mirror surface of vibrators and 
plate to prevent the skidding of rollers 
during the hot weather months. Would 
you please tell me, if possible, the in- 
gredients of this solution? 

Such an operation is not neces- 
sary today. The rollers performed 
very well in most plants during the 
almost unprecedented humidity of 
August, 1947, which speaks volumes 
for the advances in roller-making. 

In the future, should you encoun- 
ter trouble with waterlogged rollers, 
either substitute better rollers for 
your location or use the following 
makeshifts to tide you over. First, 
drive the excess moisture out of the 
composition roller with dry heat. 
Some do this by placing the rollers 
near the ceiling of a boiler room. 
Others play heat from an electric 
heater over the rollers with an elec- 
tric fan until the lost tack of roller 
is regained by removal of excess 
moisture. Afterward, if humidity 
continues high after above treat- 
ment, cover the ends of rollers with 
ink and let it dry. Then keep the 
rollers covered with ink at all times 
when in operation and with a mix- 
ture of ink and retarder when idle. 
Let the breeze from an electric fan 
play on the rollers in operation dur- 
ing high relative humidity. 


PROCESS YELLOW 

Will you inform me about the process 
yellow mentioned in the July issue; 
what it is and who makes it? I would 
also like to have the name of the manu- 
facturer of the gripper gauge, a very 
useful accessory, I would say. 

The gripper gauge is used on cyl- 
inder and rotary presses to test the 
bite and adjust it. 

The process yellow referred to is 
a first down translucent (sometimes 
called opaque) three-color process 
yellow for use on Number 1 enamel 
coated book papers as distinguished 
from the transparent lake process 
yellow that is used for overprinting 
in four-color process. 
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IMPRINTING PLASTIC DAGGERS 

Our customer desires imprinting on 
a plastic envelope opener in the form 
of a dagger (blade, hilt, and handle of 
broadsword rather than stiletto type) 
either on the centerpiece in the han- 
dle or on the blade. Can you tell us the 
most economical way to do this? 

While it is not difficult to imprint 
plastic in flat or round form, the 
sample presents odd forms (for 
printing) on the angular and the 
elliptical orders which do not lend 
themselves readily to imprinting 
unless molds are made and one used 
on the platen and the other on the 
bed of the press, insetting the dag- 
ger in the mold on the platen for 
feeding. This method could be re- 
sorted to in a pinch. 

However, the most promising 
methods of decorating these plastic 
daggers are via either spraying 
through stencils, a number at a 
time, the silk screen process, or hot 
stamping. 

It is important that you submit 
samples of the plastic when inquir- 
ing about cost because the same 
decorating medium (ink, lacquer, 
paint) is not suitable for all of the 
various kinds of plastics. 


oe 


SLIT-IN GAUGE 

We would appreciate getting informa- 
tion as to the dealers or the makers of 
an adjustable gauge pin called the 
“Slit-In Gauge.” We have been using 
these pins on our presses for at least 
eight years. The only information I can 
give on them is as follows: a metal 
hinged type, nickel-plated, with a milled 
head for tightening, with the following 
stamped on the milled head, “Slit-in 
Gauge, To open, face arrows. Pat. 5- 
28-28.” 

We have no information on this 
gauge but some of our readers may 
be able to send in the answer to 
your question. We hope so. 


WOODEN RULERS 

We have had inquiries about novelty 
advertising, especially rulers and yard- 
sticks. Can you tell me how these are 
printed, what kind of press, plates, ink, 
what kind of wood, and so on? 

There are special presses for 
printing on wood when you get be- 
yond the scope of platen presses, on 
which, of course, the rulers may be 
printed. Brass type is commonly 
used and fairly hard wood such as 
birch. After the printing and the 
ink has set, the rules are dipped in 
lacquer or varnish. 
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"In the Days That Wuz''—Came an Order to Clean Up 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


SLUR ON GRIPPER EDGE 

Enclosed is a sheet showing some rule 
slur, which I have marked with a red 
pencil. This blurs on some sheets and 
on other sheets this part will print up 
as well as the rest of the form. It comes 
and goes. We have put on new packing, 
changed rules, adjusted the rollers, but 
still this comes up. Also moved the chase 
back and forth in the press. We use a 
rubber blanket, and have tried scant 
and full ink supply, which makes no 
difference. Could you give us some idea 
on what remedies we may try out? 

The grippers at the slurred sec- 
tion of the gripper edge of sheet 
plainly mark the sheet with their 
bite and no other gripper marks are 
visible, which shows that the grip- 
pers are not set with the desirable 
uniform bite. 

When this job was printed, high 
temperatures and a high relative 
humidity prevailed throughout the 
midwest where you are located. By 
splitting the sheet of 25 by 38 offset 
paper on the paper cutter, these 
freshly cut edges, across the grain, 
absorbed moisture from the air and 
became wavy. The combination of 
wavy edges and uneven gripper 
holds resulted in the slurs on a 
sheet at intervals, “come and go,” 
as you say. 

That some sheets were slurred 
and others not may be ascribed to 
the fact that the sheets with wave 
enough to be slurred by the faulty 
gripper bite were cut from one roll, 
more susceptible to the atmospheric 
changes, while all the other sheets 
which escaped slur were cut from 
other rolls in the paper mill. 

This pressroom trouble, slur at 
the gripper edge caused basically by 
wavy edges, is called paper-buckle; 
a similar looking slur at the tail of 
the sheet is called a paper-slap. In 
both troubles the sheet touches the 
form before it is firmly in contact 
with it on the impression. 


MAIL ORDER CARD BUSINESS 

Can you tell us whether the Buffum 
automatic card press is still on the 
market or are parts available? We have 
a large volume of mail order card busi- 
ness but our Buffum needs parts and 
repairs. We are using a platen press 
temporarily. 

The Buffum has been off the mar- 
ket for years. When the cards all 
were truly flat, it could print 5,000 
per hour but how often can 5,000 
cards truly flat be picked up? For a 
mail order business you can get bet- 
ter and far greater output using an 
automatic platen press running at 
3,500 per hour and printing many 
cards up in a group. Equally im- 
portant, if you cannot keep the 
press busy on cards, it has innumer- 
able other uses. 
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PRESSROOM WINDOWS 

Is it harmful to leave the windows 
of a pressroom open in the summer 
time? This question may be too gen- 
eral. I assume that there are many 
factors: temperature, humidity, type of 
rollers, kind of ink, kind of paper, pos- 
sibly press speeds. Have there been any 
actual tests under controlled conditions 
showing the results of free circulation 
of outside air in the pressroom in sum- 
mer and winter? 

As you know, it is desirable to 
maintain a fixed relative humidity 
at some point between 50 and 65 
per cent during the summer and a 
temperature of from 70 to 80° F. 
when register is required. If this 
grade of work is undertaken with 
windows open in the summer, it is 
well to check the humidity and tem- 
perature at close intervals. This is 
very important on work that must 
register, either single- or multi- 
color, and it is also important that 
the sheets are not exposed to strong 
draughts during feeding. 

The atmospheric conditions vary 
greatly according to location and 
surroundings. Basements close to a 
river, rooms on different floors of 
tall buildings, rooms under different 
kinds of roofing, different kinds of 
windows, the direction of the air 
entering the room, its source in re- 
lation to the compass and its veloc- 
ity—these are just a few points 
that have a bearing on the question. 
Then there are the climatic atmos- 
pheric conditions peculiar to differ- 
ent localities. One feels different 
after crossing from the sunny to the 
shady side of the street on a sum- 
mer day in Denver than in New 
Orleans. 

It may thus be seen that almost 
continuous check must be kept on 
atmosphere of pressroom if register 
work is undertaken while the win- 
dows are open. 

On the other hand, there are fac- 
tors which diminish the danger of 
lost register from open windows. 
Many high grade papers today are 
conditioned to a favorable moisture 
content in the mill and shipped in 
moisture-proof wraps. If these pro- 
tected sheets are left covered until 
it is sure that the run can be made 
immediately, quickly loaded in the 
feeder and put through the press 
promptly and delivered into mois- 
ture-proof wraps to remain covered 
until the next time through the 
press, the danger of dimensional 
changes in the sheet is considerably 
diminished. But it is not safe to 
take anything for granted and so 
checks must be made. Disastrous 
changes in sheet dimensions can 
occur in a few minutes under un- 
favorable atmospheric conditions. 
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Inks and rollers generally are 
made in conformity with atmos- 
pheric requirements of paper but 
are not so vulnerable as paper and 
can be made to work in atmospheres 
not favorable to paper. 

In answer to your second ques- 
tion: It is possible that the tests 
you outline have been made but, if 
so, we have never seen published 
results concerning them. 

In some cases it is possible to use 
fine screens with mesh of mosquito 
net when the entrance of air must 
be controlled to an extent. 


ANOTHER SLUG-HIGH SINKER 

C. R. Greene, Tipp City, Ohio, has 
invented and applied for patent on 
a Slug-high sinker used to cope with 
imperfect justification from various 
causes. The full or fat edge is ob- 
tained by perforating and turning 
inward a strip of the edge of two 
lengths of kraft paper which are 
finally glued together. While appar- 
ent to the touch, the full edge is 
marked with the print of a rule 
in red for convenience of user. 


VENTING FUMES 

Will you please give us information 
on the legal requirements for venting 
fumes from composing machine metal 
pots, both gas and electric? 

Inquire at your State Board of 
Health for rules and regulations 
regarding the venting fumes for 
such melting pots. 


Ds a Luz 


Here are the answers to the quiz on page 70. How 
well did you remember the information which you 
have read from time to time in previous issues of this 
magazine or have seen elsewhere? 





1. True. A  work-and-turn form is 

backed up with the same form. 

2. b; above the mathematical center. 

3. False. Paper surface varies, hence 
the fountain may need adjusting dur- 
ing the run. 

. a; the pump; not the printing press! 

. Composition: a, or dead; c, or off its 
feet; f, or revise; h, or bodkin (still 
used on comp’s tweezers). Presswork: 
b, or bed; d, or bleeding; e, or pick; 
g, or mottle. 

. b; or red. 

. True. They also distinguish between 
fonts of the same type family, and 
often other type families. 

8. b; or .763-inch. 

9. b; or the last fold. 


By R. Randolph Karch 
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QUANTITY EMBOSSING 

We would be pleased to receive from 
you any information available regard- 
ing, firstly, embossing labels in large 
size sheets, say about 30 by 40 inches; 
secondly, the manufacture of playing 
cards; and thirdly, the manufacture of 
multi-colored embossed seals. 

You may read in a recent issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER a description 
of the method of embossing a num- 
ber up used by Joseph Kovec, which 
is essentially the principle followed 
by all. The only variant of any im- 
portance is the medium, which may 
be that of Mr. Kovec, or an old felt 
hat, pieces of press blankets, dental 
wax, plastics like phonograph rec- 
ords—whichever type of force you 
prefer and find convenient. 

The vital steps in playing card 
manufacture are the printing of the 
backs and the die-cutting which 
must attain a very high degree of 
uniformity, for obvious reasons. 
Special bristols for playing cards 
are standardized. The printing may 
be by any process but the layout of 
the plates is based on the needs of 
the die-cutting. As we noted above, 
uniform coloring of the backs is a 
“must.” The forms by any process 
are run a number up. This is most 
economically done, either by multi- 
plying the original positive via the 
Ozalid products in photolithography 
and by photogelatin printing (collo- 
type) or with duplicate plates on 
the patent base in letterpress. The 
photocomposing machine (step- 
and-repeat) is used in all processes 
in volume production. Special var- 
nishes having a high resistance to 
handling are applied. 

Presses are available which print 
seals in colors, emboss and die-cut 
in a single operation using the half- 
fine gold papers for multicolor em- 
bossed seals. 


PRINTING ON UNFILLED PENCILS 

We have an application which will 
require the printing of a label on a 
standard length, round, enameled sur- 
face pencil. It must be printed without 
the lead insert. We have been informed 
that the regular gold leaf relief process 
cannot be used for this because so much 
impression is required that the tubing 
will break in the process. There must 
be processes in the industry at the pres- 
ent time which would whip this prob- 
lem for us. During the early thirties 
there was some experimental work done 
on the use of molded rubber types for 
printing on round surfaces. Can you 
furnish us with the name of any con- 
cern specializing in this type of work, 
or could you suggest the name of some 
printing equipment engineer who might 
be able to help us work this out? 

You are on the right track since 
this job may be done via either 
rubber type or silk screen process. 
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ITCA HOLDS EVENTFUL CONVENTION 
HIGHLIGHTED BY CHANGE OF NAME 


@ AT THE twenty-eighth annual 
convention of the International 
Trade Composition Association held 
in Detroit August 28 to 30, the group 
unanimously approved changing its 
name to International Typographic 
Composition Association, because it 
is more truly descriptive of all the 
services rendered by its members. 

Thomas P. Henry, Jr., a Detroit 
member of the ITCA and vice-pres- 
ident of the Union Employers Sec- 
tion of the PIA, addressed the con- 





Oscar Hoffman, of St. Louis, was chosen to 
continue his service as president of ITCA 


vention on the labor situation. He 
reported what is being done by the 
Section in the interest of owners 
and operators of composing rooms. 
Questions and comment from his 
audience followed his talk. ITCA 
adopted a resolution endorsing the 
activities of the UES as reported by 
Mr. Henry, with active cooperation 
promised. A labor policy committee 
was appointed with Lester A. Neu- 
mann, Chicago, as chairman. The 
committee’s first meeting was held 
at the PIA convention at French 
Lick, Indiana. 

Two addresses were scheduled for 
the opening day. MacD. Sinclair, 
the editor of Printing Equipment 
Engineer, addressed the convention 
on the subject “Competition Will 
Get You if You Don’t Watch Out!” 
“The Practical Functions of Print- 
ing Education” were discussed by 


Byron C. Culver, supervisor of the 
school of printing at the Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, 
New York. 

Well attended was the clinic on 
the proofing methods and processes 


at which Q. Fred Duensing, of the. 


Vandercook Company, of Chicago, 
made the address, with an open 
forum following. 

Stressing the fact that a proof 
press is a precision machine, Mr. 
Duensing said that most calls made 
by the service department of Van- 
dercook could have been avoided. 
He presented five common reasons 
for proofing troubles: Inexperienced 
or indifferent operators; failure to 
keep the press clean; improper or 
lack of lubrication; carelessness; 
general neglect. 

“We have often been impressed,” 
said Mr. Duensing, “by how con- 
sistently the more successful plants 
keep on improving and striving to 
build up their already high stand- 
ards. I would like to give you five 
basic rules which any plant should 
adopt before it can hope to obtain 
maximum results in fine proving: 

“Establish a quality standard and 
make it known to everyone in your 
plant that nothing which does not 
come up to this standard will be 
acceptable. 

“Secondly, get the right kind and 
right size of proof press. It would 
surprise all of you to know how 
frequently we go into plants where 
some difficult proving job is being 
attempted that simply cannot be 
turned out on the equipment they 
have. Remember, I’m speaking of 
quality proofs, not galley or ordi- 
nary reading proofs. 

“Third, either hire an operator 
who has the necessary skill and ex- 
perience to obtain the maximum 
quality from a proof press, or en- 
courage some young fellow to take 
the proof press seriously and train 
himself into an expert. This sug- 
gestion, by the way, is one which 
deserves serious consideration by 
your association, judging from the 
numerous complaints that we hear 
throughout the industry that the 
trained men are difficult or impos- 
sible to find. Perhaps a training 
school will have to be established 
in order to provide yourselves with 
the necessary men. Maybe you will 


have to elevate the job of the proof 
press operator. In the photoengrav- 
ing field, a prover considers himself 
quite the equal, in skill as well as 
in earning capacity, as his fellow 
craftsmen in the trade. 

“Fourth, watch your equipment 
and make someone responsible to 
see that it is kept cleaned and 
properly maintained in general. 

“Now I.come to the fifth point 
... 1am referring to your rollers, 
as well as to inks and papers. Too 





Frank M. Sherman, of Philadelphia, was re- 
elected executive secretary of the association 


often, these three are regarded as 
accessories rather than vital parts 
of a proof press. If, as so frequently 
happens, the wrong types of ink, 
paper, and rollers are selected or 
used improperly, top quality proofs 
simply cannot be obtained.” 

Trade customs and practices were 
revised to include a number of mat- 
ters of service and customer rela- 
tionships not contained in the old 
schedule. The trade customs com- 
mittee also compiled an estimating 
guide containing complete descrip- 
tions of various kinds of machine 
composition, with time penalties for 
each, and sections on proofreading, 
on the lockup, reproduction proofs, 
hand composition, et cetera. This 
guide is the first of the information 
which will later be included in a 
production manual to cover all com- 
posing room operations. 
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A report was made on the uni- 
versal type specimen file. The com- 
mittee recommended use of a filing 
cabinet with type faces and sizes on 
cards rather than in the traditional 
specimen book. The change would 
require five years’ time and not less 
than $100,000 to make available the 
specimen cards of all “bread-and- 
butter” faces used. 

Members were asked to pledge to 
set type and furnish an electrotype 
plate to specifications to machine- 
and hand-set faces, such work to be 
credited against purchase of speci- 
men cards when available. 

A series of twelve promotion and 
educational folders were submitted 
for consideration by the advertis- 
ing committee. Orders were received 
for several thousand copies. 

ITCA members visited the plants 
of the Thomas P. Henry Company 
and the Detroit Typesetting Com- 
pany, and many visited the Ford 
plant and Greenfield Village. At the 
dinner which brought the conven- 
tion to a close, Sol Hess received 
an award of merit, and Phil Mann 
and Edwin H. Stuart were presented 
with certificates of appreciation. 

Increase of membership was fa- 
vorably commented upon by the of- 
ficers, Mr. Sherman being credited 
with most of it, and regional leaders 
credited with some, because of their 
visits to cities in which new local 
associations were organized. 

Mr. Sherman’s report showed a 
total membership of more than 300 
firms doing business in twenty-eight 
states and Canada, plus two firms 
in Australia. Canada has twenty 
members, twelve of them located in 
Toronto, and five in Montreal. 

In commenting upon the registra- 
tion at the convention which broke 
all previous records, Mr. Sherman 
said that more than one hundred 
separate typesetting plants belong- 
ing to the ITCA were represented. 
He called upon members to do mis- 
sionary work so that all the plants 
which do work for printers, lithog- 
raphers, book and periodical pub- 
lishers, and the advertising agencies 
would join. 

Present officers, headed by Oscar 
Hoffman, St. Louis, as president, and 
Frank M. Sherman as executive di- 
rector, were chosen to serve again, 
with the exception of Frank H. 
Streifert, Miami, Florida, replacing 
Everett A. Martin, Norfolk, as south- 
eastern regional vice-president; and 
the addition of Don M. Canfield, 
Utica, to the executive committee. 

Minnesota was chosen as the lo- 
cale for the 1948 convention, the 
place to be decided upon by Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul members. 
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ITCA ANNOUNCES CHANGES IN TRADE CUSTOMS 


@ Buyers of composition from trade 
plants will be notified by members 
of the International Typographic 
Composition Association of changes 
in their trade customs. 

One new paragraph indicates a 
distinction in meaning between an 
“estimate” and “quotation.” Con- 
cerning “estimates” the revised code 
reads: “Estimates are approxima- 
tions only, and they must not be 
confused with written or printed 
quotations.” 

The item on “quotations” as re- 
vised now reads: “All quotations are 
based upon the presently prevailing 
scale of wages, hours and work, cost 
of materials, tax rates, et cetera. Any 
increase or decrease will be charged 
for or credited accordingly. Quota- 
tions are for labor only, unless oth- 
erwise specifically stated, and are 
void after sixty days, unless renewed 
in writing. To be binding, quota- 
tions made verbally or by telephone 
must be later confirmed in writing.” 

Three new items in the code refer 
to liens, special material, and type. 
Under “Lien” provision is made that 
all type, cuts, plates, paper, or other 
materials belonging to the customer 
“may be retained by the typesetter 
as security until all the just claims 
against the customer have been sat- 
isfied.” Special material bought by 
the typesetter at the request of the 
customer must be paid for by the 
customer at not less than 20 per 
cent above its net cost. 

One addition is made to the par- 
agraph concerning the experimental 
work, to the effect that “no work 
will be done on a speculative basis.” 

As revised, the item concerning 
“Layouts and Dummies” now reads: 
“Layouts and dummies submitted 
by the typesetter remain his prop- 
erty, and no use of them shall be 


made or ideas taken from them by 
the customer, except upon payment 
of compensation to be determined 
by the typesetter. All this work is 
chargeable and consequently will be 
covered by invoice.” 

The item on “Orders” now reads: 
“Regular entered orders cannot be 
canceled except on terms that com- 
pensate the typesetter against work 
he has done and for the obligations 
entered into.” 

No responsibility is assumed for 
telephoned corrections of errors, ac- 
cording to an addition to the item 
on “Proofs.” 

Under revised rules, standing type 
pages and forms are considered as 
“dead” after either electrotypes or 
the reproduction proofs have been 
made, and will be distributed after 
seven days unless otherwise ordered 
in writing. 

Several revisions have been made 
in the code concerning the handling 
of metal. The section now reads: 
“All metal delivered to customers in 
the form of machine composition or 
made up in pages or forms shall re- 
main the property of the composi- 
tion house until all obligations of 
the customer as provided for in the 
custom that prevails locally for the 
payment for, and/or return of metal 
have been taken care of completely. 
The made-up jobs must be returned 
intact to receive maximum credit. 
Linotype and Monotype metal, ex- 
cept when returned intact in made- 
up jobs, must be separated when 
returned to receive maximum credit. 
All mixed metal (loose type, leads, 
slugs, and rules) will on return, be 
credited at the scrap metal price 
only. All the metal which contains 
any brass, copper, zinc, or harmful 
chemicals will be classed as ‘junk’ 
metal and will be credited as such.” 





Sol Hess, art director of Lanston Monotype Machine Company, with award of merit conferred on 
him by ITCA. Phil Mann and Edwin H. Stuart were presented with certificates of appreciation 
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Section devoted to timely items concerning men and events associated with printing. Copy must reach editor by twentieth of month preceding date of issue 


PAPER SUPPLY IMPROVES 

The supply of paper and paperboard 
has shown considerable improvement in 
recent weeks, although over-all demand 
still exceeds peak production. Printers 
report being able to get delivery on the 
standard sizes of coated paper in a week, 
as against many weeks six or seven 
months ago. Easing of the book paper 
supply situation may in part be a re- 
flection of a drop in volume in the book 
publishing and magazine fields and in- 
creasing competition in the commercial 
printing industry. 

The ratio of paper production to mill 
capacity at the end of August was 102.7 
per cent, compared with 105.6 per cent 
a year ago. By the end of the year, if 
output continues at the present high 
rate, expectations are that most do- 
mestic requirements will be met. 

Inventories of wood pulp, which had 
declined steadily from January, 1946, to 
May, 1947, began to pick up following 
the latter date, and if inventories in- 
crease until they total 600,000 tons by 
December 31, it is believed the over-all 
supply of market pulp will be adequate 
to carry over the winter period until 
the first open water shipments start in 
May, 1948. 

Stocks of newsprint have moved up 
slightly for the first time in many 
months. Daily papers reporting to the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation had forty-one days’ supply on 
hand and in transit at the end of July, 
an increase of ten days’ supply over 
June, 1946. 

Latest development in the move to 
open up Alaskan timberlands to the 
pulp and newsprint industry was the 
call by the Federal Government for bids 
on October 1 on eight billion board feet 
of timber in the Tongass forest, Alaska, 
it was announced by Frank Heinzel- 
man, chief of the Alaska Forest Service. 
The amount of timber in the area of- 
fered for bidding, which covers 400,000 
acres of commercial timber out of an 
estimated five or six million acres of the 
forest land, is estimated as sufficient to 
support production of 500 tons of news- 
print a day for fifty years. 

Each bid for the fifty-year contract 
must be accompanied by a check for 
$25,000 and evidence to prove that the 
bidder has at least $8,000,000 for plant 
construction. Mr. Heinzelman said the 
successful bidder will have to spend 
$300,000 to $500,000 the first year for sur- 
veys and plans alone, that the total cost 
of investment will be from $30,000,000 





to $40,000,000, and that production of 
newsprint could begin in 1950. 

The Forest Service has tentatively 
surveyed several other areas in Alaska 
for similar pulp industry development. 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug has 
estimated that the Alaskan forests could 
supply in perpetuity up to one-fourth 
of all the newsprint demands of the 
United States. 


MERTLE JOINS KEMART 

J. S. Mertle, formerly the technical 
director of International Photo-Engrav- 
ers Union, has become the technical di- 
rector of the Kemart Corporation, San 
Francisco, developer of halftone repro- 
ductions. Mr. Mertle’s headquarters are 
to be in Cincinnati. 


ORDER PUBLISHER TO DESIST 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a cease and desist order to a 
New York publishing firm which repre- 
sented that a participant’s opportuni- 
ties of winning a puzzle contest were 
greater than was actually a fact. The 
contest was used to promote the sale of 
books and periodicals. 
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DuRING THE RECENT investigations at 
Washington, D.C., much was said about 
entertainments, parties, gifts and night 
clubs. Questions were raised concerning 
“who picked up the checks” to pay 
them and why men with favors to dis- 
pense accepted hospitality of men who 
sought such favors. Scripture has much 
to say about such things. Here are some 
passages: 

“And thou shalt take no gift: for the 
gift blinded the wise and perverteth the 
words .of the righteous.” (Exodus 23:8. 
Protestant Version.) 

“He that is greedy of gain troubleth 
his own house; but he that hateth bribes 
shall live.” (Proverbs 15:27. Catholic 
Version.) 

“Woe unto those that are heroes to 
drink wine, and men of might to mingle 
strong drink; who justify the wicked in 
lieu of a bribe, and who deprive the 
righteous of their right.” (Isaiah 5:22, 
23. Jewish Version.) 

“Whoso is partner with a thief hateth 
his own soul.” (Proverbs 29:24.) 














RADIO FACSIMILE DEVELOPED 

Radio transmission of a printed page 
at the rate of 1,000,000 words a minute 
is a new facsimile development soon to 
be demonstrated, according to Niles 
Trammell, the president of the National 
Broadcasting Company. Mr. Trammell, 
who made the announcement at a 
Senate hearing on a proposed radio bill, 
said the new system is called Ultrafax 
and was developed by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Each page is han- 
dled as a picture. The pictures are sent 
in rapid order and reproduced at the 
receiving end by a high speed process 
of photography. 

Mr. Trammell predicted that broad- 
casters could send “electronic” news- 
papers into homes by this process, and 
that radio newspapers will become com- 
monplace. Speculating on other appli- 
cations, he said that practically every 
form of artistic expression will become 
available to people direct from studio to 
home, and that Ultrafax in effect is a 
radio-mail system which will surpass 
radio-telegraphy, wire telegraphy, ca- 
bles, and air mail in speed of operation. 

Present methods of radio facsimile, 
with which numerous newspapers and 
broadcasting stations have been experi- 
menting, require a mechanical printer 
at the receiving end to reproduce the 
printed matter, which takes fifteen or 
twenty minutes to produce an 8 by 111%4- 
ineh page. The new process employs the 
cathode ray tube and ultra high fre- 
quencies of television, in combination 
with a fast-moving and fast-developing 
photographic film at the receiving end. 

Captain W. G. H. Finch, president of 
Finch Telecommunications, Incorporat- 
ed, claims that he worked out the prin- 
ciples of the process ten years ago, and 
demonstrated a working model which 
could send 100,000 words a minute, but 
at that time no telephone, telegraph, or 
radio circuit was available with a fre- 
quency high enough to carry the im- 
pulses at the speed required. 


GOSS BUYS DUPLEX 

The Duplex Printing Press Company, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, is now the 
Duplex Division of the Goss Printing 
Press Company of Chicago. Announce- 
ment of the purchase was made jointly 
by R. C. Corlett, president of the Goss 
organization, and I. K. Stone, president 
of Duplex. 

Under the reorganization, the manu- 
facturing facilities of the Duplex Divi- 
sion at Battle Creek will be utilized to 


make the tubular and flatbed presses in 
addition to the stereotype equipment. 

The facilities of the Goss organiza- 
tion in Chicago will be devoted entirely 
to the construction of large newspaper, 
magazine, rotogravure, and multi-color 
rotary presses. The Chicago plant covers 
a floor area of 500,000 square feet, while 
the Battle Creek plant of the Duplex 
Division is about the same. It is ex- 
pected that 2,500 persons will be em- 
ployed in both plants. 

The sale of the Duplex Company 
marks the retirement from active busi- 
ness of I. K. Stone, who founded it 
in 1884. He developed the first flatbed 
web-perfecting press, and a little later 
he introduced the original unit type 
semi-cylindrical press. The engineers of 
the company also developed the first 
revolutionary tubular type press. 

In addition to Mr. Corlett, who is the 
president of the Goss Company, J. A. 
Riggs is executive vice-president and 
general manager; C. S. Crafts is vice- 
president and the chief engineer; W. T. 
Goss is a vice-president, and C. S. 
Reilly is vice-president and sales man- 
ager; F. J. Tuttle is the secretary and 
works manager, and K. J. Williams is 
the treasurer. 


SCOTCH PRINTERS EXHIBIT WORK 


High quality work of Scottish printers 
and bookbinders has been displayed at 
the Enterprise Scotland 1947 Exhibition 
which opened in Edinburgh on August 
25. One new item shown was the Salm- 
son Ranger press that is made by Doug- 
las Fraser & Sons, the first printing 
press that has been manufactured com- 
pletely in Scotland. 

Among the companies whose work was 
chosen for display were William Collins 
Sons & Company, Robert Dinwiddie & 
Company, McNiven and Cameron Lim- 
ited, Marr Downie & Company, Moore’s 
Modern Methods Limited, W. & J. Shep- 
herd Limited, H. W. Finlay & Company, 
R. & R. Clark Limited, Bartholomews, 
W. & A. K. Johnston Limited, and 
William Maciean. 





OFFICERS OF 
WICHITA CLUB OF 
PRINTING HOUSE 

CRAFTSMEN 


Pictured at the left are the men who 
have been selected to run the affairs 
of the Wichita Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen, along with some who are re- 
linquishing their official duties. Seated, 
from the left, are W. E. Webb, treasurer; 
Claude S. Guthrie, the secretary; Robert 
Resing, the second vice-president; Rob- 
ert Armstrong, first vice-president; and 
Alden E. Di e, president. Standing 
are members of the board of governors: 
H. O. Brooks, Clarence Love, John 
Horner, retiring from the board; G. W. 
Myerly, the past president; Ben Ed- 
wards, Gifford Booth, Jr., retiring from 
board. (Picture is reproduced through 
the courtesy of the Wichita Eagle.) 
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TELLS ABOUT CAREERS OF WEALTHY PRINTERS 


@ THE NAMEs of seven Chicago printers 
who had become millionaires aroused 
much interest among members of the 
North Side Printers Guild, Chicago, at 
its September meeting. The president, 
W. H. Wilton, Jr., called for those in 
attendance to attempt to guess these 
names before A. G. Fegert gave a talk 
in which he recounted how they had 
amassed their respective fortunes. A 
free dinner was offered to anyone who 
guessed all seven names, but no one 
present correctly guessed more than five 
of the millionaires. 

The first name was that of John F. 
Cuneo, who started on the road as a 
millionaire when he launched into the 
bookbinding business and in 1919 took 
over from a creditors’ committee the de- 
funct plant of the former Henneberry 
Company which grew into the Cuneo 
Press, Incorporated. 

The second man was Thomas E. Don- 
nelley, who became the president of the 
business in 1899, which his father, R. R. 
Donnelley, had founded in 1864, and in- 
creased its output into the mammoth 
establishment of the present day with 
its 7,000 to 8,000 employes. 

The third name was that of Theodore 
Regensteiner, who developed the three- 
and four-color process of printing and 
was the first printer to put it on a com- 
mercial basis with the result that he be- 
came a millionaire. He was the first to 
induce the mail order companies to use 
the process to depict merchandise in full 
color. He is known as “the father of 
color process printing.” 

Another name guessed by the audi- 
ence was that of Luther Calvin Rogers, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the Printing Products Company, who 
came to Chicago in 1883, learned book- 
keeping, and three years later entered 
the printing business. During his sixty- 
one years in the graphic arts he has 
amassed several millions in profits from 
printing and outside investments. 


The speaker mentioned that Regen- 
steiner at seventy-nine, Donnelley at 
eighty, and Rogers at eighty-one, are 
active in their respective businesses and 
each serves as chairman of the board. 

Another similarity pointed out was 
that Donnelley’s father taught him to 
set type at ten after school and during 
vacation, while at the same age, Cuneo 
was put through his first lessons by his 
father, to become a business man. 

Two of the printers mentioned in the 
talk are deceased. Robert M. Eastman 
entered the printing business at the age 
of eleven at Anoka, Minnesota; he be- 
came foreman of the composing room 
and later superintendent of the W. F. 
Hall Printing Company, then a small 
concern. In 1908, with only $500 of his 
own, he raised from the sale of bonds 
among friends the sum of $100,000 with 
which he and an associate bought the 
company from the estate of W. F. Hall. 
Then he developed the company as the 
largest printer of mail order catalogs 
and publications, and thus he became a 
millionaire. 

The speaker said that one of the mil- 
lionaires, Julius Kirchner, was known 
during his lifetime only as the operator 
of a four-Gordon print plant, but after 
his death his estate showed a value of 
over $1,000,000. His brother, co-executor 
of the estate, explained that Julius had 
saved his early profits from the print- 
ing business, invested them in stock of 
a customer which he pyramided over a 
period of years and thus amassed his 
fortune which he never publicized. 

The seventh millionaire mentioned by 
the speaker is William H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of A. R. Barnes & Company, who 
was said to have inherited, with his 
brother, the printing business founded 
by his uncle and father, and which he 
has increased during the twenty-five 
years he has keen operating it. His 
hobby is that of pipe organ construction, 
and giving organ recitals. 
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FILE CHARGES AGAINST UNION 

The Graphic Arts League, composed 
of twenty-two printing firms in Balti- 
more, filed its charges on September 

15 with the National Labor Relations 
Board against the International Typo- 
graphical Union and the Baltimore 
Typographical Union Number 12 for 
an alleged violation of the Taft-Hartley 
law by refusing to bargain collectively. 

The Baltimore companies charged the 
refusal “to execute a written contract 
incorporating any agreement reached, 
although requested to do so by the 
employers”; insistence that employers 
accept the general laws of the ITU, 
“which contain provisions in violation 
of the (Taft-Hartley) act”; and the “re- 
fusal to meet with the employers for the 
purpose of negotiating new contracts.” 

At the national convention of the ITU 
in August, local unions were instructed 
not to sign contracts with employers, 
principally because of the objection to 
the closed shop ban in the Taft-Hartley 
law. The union members were instructed 
to accept employment only from those 
who are willing to employ them under 
the unilateral “Conditions of Employ- 
ment” which the local unions adopt, 
after approval by the executive council 
of the ITU. 

The Baltimore action may serve as a 
test case to determine if a union is vio- 
lating the law by refusing to sign a con- 
tract. The ITU contends that the law’s 
requirement that unions must bargain 
collectively in good faith does not com- 
pel them to sign a contract. 


OFFERS TRAVELING EXHIBITS 

Seven traveling exhibits of the Divi- 
sion of Graphic Arts, United States Na- 
tional Museum, Washington, D.C., are 
available for the use of schools, colleges, 
public libraries, museums, and any other 
organizations that are interested in 
“How Prints Are Made.” Each of the 
exhibits contains the same information, 
illustrating and describing the various 
processes and things used in printing 
which are listed as follows: wood-cut, 
Japanese print, wood engraving, line 
engraving, photo-lithography, silk-sten- 
cil printing, mezzotint, etching, aqua- 
tint, lithography, aquatone, halftone, 


collotype, photogravure, rotogravure, 
bank-note engraving, and water-color 
printing. 


Express charges must be paid by those 
who borrow the exhibits, and a time 
limit of three weeks has been placed 
upon the use of an exhibit in one place. 
They must be shown “for the benefit 
of the public, with educational intent.” 


PROCTOR NAMED DIRECTOR 

Carlton S. Proctor, senior partner of 
Moran, Proctor, Freeman and Musser, 
New York consulting engineers identi- 
fied with outstanding construction proj- 
ects, has been elected to the board of 
directors of the ATF Incorporated, so 
Thomas Roy Jones, president, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Proctor has served in the 
United States Army in both World 
War I and World War II, with the rank 
of captain and colonel, respectively. 


ANNOUNCE PROFIT OF $914,000 

Operations of ATF Incorporated and 
its eight subsidiary companies during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1947, 
were visualized by means of cartoons in 
the annual report which showed sales 
of $26,459,000 and a net profit of 
$914,000. Stockholders were paid $284,- 
000, which is at the rate of 50 cents a 
share; $630,000 being retained for addi- 
tional working capital. Net worth of 
the company is stated to be $12,873,000. 

In his statement to employes, Thomas 
Roy Jones, president of ATF, said that 
the company is supported by all of its 
customers—the public. Continuing, he 
wrote as follows: 

“Buyers today are shopping around 
for the best before they part with their 
money and we must all pull together 
if we are to meet competition and come 
out ahead of it.” 

The contents in the printed report, 
twenty pages and cover, were prepared 
in response to suggestions of employes 
in answer to the question posed by the 
management as to what the employes 
wanted to know about ATF. 


DELIVERS COLOR INK IN TANKS 

Process printing inks are now being 
shipped and delivered by tank trucks 
from the Brooklyn ink factory of J. M. 
Huber Corporation of New York to the 
printing plant of Western Printing and 
Lithographing Company, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Previously only black ink 
had been so shipped, while colored inks 
had been shipped in 55-gallon drums. 
In the new plan of delivery, a specially 
designed 2,000-gallon Huber tank truck 
is used with its three bulkheaded, leak- 
proof tanks and a total of 675 gallons 
of red ink, 825 gallons of the yellow and 
500 gallons of blue, is delivered at one 
operation. 

Rotary gear pumps driven by the 
truck engines are reversible so that they 
can be used for loading and unloading. 
Patented fittings prevent mixing of the 
different inks while in transit, or when 
loaded or unloaded. Ink compartments 
can be heated so that the ink may be 
brought to proper temperatures when 
delivered in cold weather. 

At the plant of the Western Printing 
and Lithographing Company, four spe- 
cial tank installations have been pro- 
vided in a storage room adjacent to the 
pressroom, one for each color and for 
black, also equipped with rotary gear 
pumps in which the inks are stored 
until used on presses. The pump capac- 
ities are constantly maintained at 40 
gallons a minute. 

The Huber organization has an- 
nounced that a similar storage installa- 
tion is being provided at the Holyoke 
Magazine Press, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 

Edward J. Johnson, for the past few 
years sales representative of the Falco 
Corporation, of Long Island City, New 
York, has been elected a vice-president 
of the corporation. He was formerly 
associated with the Printing Machinery 
Company, Cincinnati. 


GRIFFIN JOINS LINOTYPE 

William H. Griffin, who has just com- 
pleted a term as president of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, will become director of sales 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
on November 1, the company has an- 
nounced. In a three-way shift of per- 
sonnel for sales, advertising, and trade 
relations, Walter B. Patterson, now di- 
rector of agencies, becomes the director 
of advertising, and Harry L. Gage, for 
many years vice-president in charge of 
sales, becomes linotype consultant on 
the graphic arts on December 1. 

Mr. Griffin has been senior partner 
in Griffin Brothers, who operate trade 
composition plants in San Francisco 
and Oakland and an offset platemak- 





WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 


ing plant. His activities in several trade 
organizations have taken him to the 
printing centers of the United States 
and Canada, bringing him a wide ac- 
quaintanceship. He has been the west- 
ern vice-president of the International 
Trade Composition Association, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Society of Printing 
House Craftsmen, and of the San Fran- 
cisco Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. He is a past member of the board 
of directors of the Employing Printers 
of San Francisco, and chairman of the 
industry advisory committee, San Fran- 
cisco State College. 

A native of Nashville, Tennessee, Mr. 
Griffin early learned the printer’s trade 
and linotype operation. Later he had 
executive experience on metropolitan 
newspapers, and owned and edited a 
community weekly in Oakland before 
he and his brother Earl opened a trade 
composition plant in San Francisco, 
which has been developed into one of 
the most modern and successful plants 
on the West Coast. 

For reasons of health, Harry L. Gage 
is reducing his schedule of activities, 
but will maintain a consulting relation- 
ship with the company on the industry 
trends and processes. He will make his 
home in Gloucester, Massachusetts, and 
take occasional field trips and continue 
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his contacts with the home office in 
Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Patterson, in 
addition to continuing the direction of 
the company’s advertising, which has 
been his responsibility for some time, 
will also continue as president of Cana- 
dian Linotype, Limited. 


ISSUES ANNUAL REPORT 

Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, 
has issued a 24-page and cover annual 
report with graphs and pictures illus- 
trating scenes of interior views of the 
company’s factories and also indicating 
financial operations during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1947. 

Net profits after deductions for taxes 
totaled $960,292.44, on a volume of sales 
that aggregated $11,890,672.01. Income 
taxes totaled $658,620.17. The sales rep- 
resenting regular peace-time products 
exceed the wartime sales of 1945—the 
peak year—which had a dollar value 
of $11,088,477. In 1940, the peace-time 
sales aggregated $4,376,760. Total cur- 
rent assets are listed at $9,316,665.53, 
and $4,799,315.27 has been listed for the 
current liabilities. 

In a graph illustrating where the re- 
ceipts of the company went to during 
the year, it was shown that 32.6 per 
cent was used for materials and sup- 
plies; 7.4 per cent for federal and local 
taxes; 1.5 per cent for the depreciation; 
1 per cent for the interest on borrowed 
money; which left a balance of 42.5 per 
cent for distribution. Employes got 86.0 
per cent of that balance, amounting to 
$5,921,781, while stockholders received 
$225,710, which left $734,582 for rein- 
vestment in the company. 

The increased volume of business re- 
quired extra bank borrowings which in 
the annual consolidated statement were 
listed as $1,900,000. The liabilities also 
included the advance payments by cus- 
tomers on undelivered presses amount- 
ing to $1,013,241. 


ROWAN R. HARDIN 

Rowan R. Hardin, the co-founder and 
president of the Johnson and Hardin 
Printing Company, Cincinnati, died cn 
September 2 at the age of sixty-nine 
years. He was born in Troy, Iowa; be- 
came interested in the printing busi- 
ness as a boy, worked on the staffs of 
country newspapers, and moved to Cin- 
cinnati in 1900. In 1902, with James H. 
Johnson, he started the printing firm. 
Mr. Hardin participated in commercial, 
community, and religious enterprises, 
many of which he served in executive 
positions. 


BUILDING BEING COMPLETED 

Roth F. Herrlinger, president of the 
Gummed Products Company, of Troy, 
Ohio, expects that both new buildings 
being erected for the company will be 
ready for occupancy this year, provided 
all further delays can be avoided. The 
buildings represent an outlay of $500,- 
000, and will provide 54,000 additional 
square feet of floor space for the ware- 
house and the factory, and it will also 
provide 150 per cent more space for the 
executive offices. 
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New Labor Law Causes 
ITU to Refuse Contracts 


@ No contracts will be negotiated or 
signed by local unions of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, due to an 
action taken during the eighty-ninth 
annual convention at Cleveland, August 
20. Instead, local unions will post “con- 
ditions of employment” and employers 
will be expected to engage the services 
of compositors on that basis. 

The action, designed to circumvent 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law, was 
patterned after the recommendations 
of President Woodruff Randolph, who, 
in his written statement in the Typo- 
graphical Journal, indicated that those 
who belong to the union “do not need to 
have a contract.” 

“The theory of the Taft-Hartley law 
is that now an employer can ‘shoe- 
horn’ some non-union men into the 
union composing room and be protected 
against our men walking out,” wrote 
Mr. Randolph. “That is theory only. 
The condition is that our members will 
walk out. Without a contract the union 
is able to walk out any time that it sees 
fit to do so.” 

Carl E. Dunnagan, president of the 
Inland Press, Chicago, who is president 
of the Union Employers Section of the 
Printing Industry of America, gave an 
address before the ITU convention on 
August 18, in which he urged that em- 
ployers and the unions continue collec- 
tive bargaining “within the framework 
of the law.” 

“On the whole, we believe that it is 
possible to find, within the limitations 
of the law, a formula for continued co- 
operation,” said Mr. Dunnagan. “If we 
can maintain a constructive relation- 
ship between management and labor 
which will prevent loss of production, 
we will have given to the nation an 
example of labor-management relations 
as they should be. As the representative 
of the Union Employers Section of the 
commercial printing industry, I say to 
you that we are prepared to sit down 
with your national officers as soon as 
suitable meetings can be arranged, to 
discuss all outstanding questions arising 
under the Taft-Hartley law.” 

Mr. Dunnagan also urged that there 
should be established a mechanism by 
which all disputes should be settled by 
means of arbitration “not only to avoid 
wasteful interruptions, but also to pre- 
vent going into the courts where both 
sides would have expense and very little 
satisfaction.” Concerning possible court 
action, he said: 

“Much of the contention in current 
collective bargaining in major indus- 
tries involves the problem of the suing 
of unions. It seems to me that this issue 
has been blown up out of all proportion 
to its merits or its application in the 
printing industry where responsible un- 
ions have no desire to be involved in 
outlaw strikes. 

“The idea that printing employers are 
anxious to sue and thus embarrass the 
printing unions is out of harmony with 





the history of this industry. The obvi- 
ous answer to this section of the law 
lies in an agreement for arbitration 
of the issues arising under the opera- 
tion of contracts, whether they involve 
shop issues or the general industry is- 
sues other than perhaps the wages and 
hours which hardly would come under 
this section of the law.” 

Mr. Dunnagan at one point said that 
“everyone gains when productivity in- 
creases and every one loses when pro- 
ductivity goes down,” and that higher 
productivity is the responsibility of both 
employers and unions. 


CRAFTSMEN HELP APPRENTICES 

An educational program designed to 
improve and broaden knowledge of ap- 
prentices in the graphic arts has been 
inaugurated by the San Francisco Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen with the 
educational committee, of which Clive 
D. Atherton is chairman, in charge of 
program and promotion. 

Teaching of skills is left to the men 
who are responsible for the training of 
the apprentices but the supplementary 
work by the craftsmen takes the form 
of lectures by leaders in the industry, 
visits to plants, motion pictures, clinics, 
and question and answer periods. 

Active work of the educational com- 
mittee in this new venture began with 
a meeting in July at which W. H. 
Griffin, then president of the Interna- 
tional Association, gave an address in 
which he welcomed the apprentices to 
the gathering, followed by an address 
by Frank McCaffrey, Seattle. The tech- 
nical topic of the evening was pre- 
sented by Z. Alexander, a commercial 
photographer, on art and photography 
and their relation to the graphic arts. 

The subject of paper was discussed at 
the August meeting of apprentices with 
Dan Beswick, sales manager, Zellerbach 
Paper Company, in charge of the eve- 
ning’s program. “The Gift of Tsai Lun,” 
a motion picture depicting paper-mak- 
ing produced by the Hammermill Paper 
Company, was shown, after which Mr. 
Beswick answered the questions about 
paper posed by the apprentices. 

Similarly at future meetings of the 
group, typography, presswork, various 
methods of reproduction, and any other 
topics relating to the graphic arts will 
be discussed. 


ISSUES TWO BOOKLETS 

Lake Erie Engineering Corporation, of 
Buffalo, New York, has issued a bulletin 
on its Directomat hydraulic molding 
press. The company has also issued a 
bulletin describing its latest Acraplate 
presses for molding rubber and plastic 
plates. The latter bulletin contains in- 
formation on the production and use of 
rubber and plastic plates for various 
types of printing. 


PROMOTES J. B. NICOL 

John B. Nicol has been named the 
manager of the printing department of 
Parke-Davis & Company, Detroit. He 
succeeds the late Harry B. Fowler, and 
has been connected with the Parke- 
Davis organization since 1933. 
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COURT DEMANDS RECORDS 


International complications are re- 
sulting from the attempt on the part of 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States 
Government to obtain records of con- 
tracts which companies incorporated in 
Canada hold with publishers of news- 
papers in the United States. The Cana- 
dian corporations thus involved are the 
Canadian International Paper, and the 
International Paper Sales, both of Que- 
bec, and the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Toronto. 

These Canadian companies claim that 
they are not subject to the authority of 
the United States Federal Judge Henry 
W. Goddard, who issued subpoenas at 
the request of a Federal grand jury, for 
all the records and documents required 
to further its investigation. The judge 
ruled that the corporations are found 
to be doing business now in the United 
States, so reports the Canadian Printer 
and Publisher in an article. 

Involved in the case is the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, with headquar- 
ters in New York, which is associated 
with the Canadian corporation. Action 
demanded by the United States grand 
jury against the United States branch 
of the International Paper Company 
for the failure to produce the Canadian 
records subpoenaed has been held in 
abeyance by Judge Goddard. 

Several citizens of Canada who are 
officers of the corporations, interviewed 
by the Canadian Printer and Publisher, 
have been quoted as saying that the 
issuance of the subpoenas “is an inva- 
sion of the Dominion’s sovereignty.” 
Officers of these companies have been 
advised to keep the Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs for Canada, and the Pre- 
mier of Quebec fully informed on all 
developments. 


ALFRED STULL HARRIS 


Alfred Stull Harris, president of Har- 
ris-Seybold Company, died in Cleveland 
Clinic Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
August 22, as a result of an illness of 
several months. He was fifty-six years 
of age at the time of his death. 

In 1912 he became associated with 
the company of which his father, the 
late A. F. Harris, was one of the found- 
ers. His first job was that of a drafts- 
man and he pursued the engineering 
course of operations during his entire 
connection with the business. In 1923, 
he was named the vice-president of the 
company in charge of engineering, and 
in 1944, became the president. He was 
closely associated over a period of years 
with C. W. Harrold, vice-president of 
the company in charge of engineering, 
and together they worked out many of 
the advanced ideas in press building 
that have resulted in the improvement 
of quality and increase of production 
of the lithographed products in several 
thousand plants. The development of 
the 2-color and the 4-color offset press 
are among the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the two engineers. 

Not only did these engineering feats 
improve products of the Harris-Seybold 
Company, but they influenced improve- 





ments in machinery design throughout 
the graphic arts. Mr. Harris was fre- 
quently consulted by other designers of 
machinery in kindred lines. 

Mr. Harris recognized the value of 
research and he was instrumental in 
installing in the Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany some of the most advanced re- 
search operations in the graphic arts. 
He personally devoted much of his time 
to the laboratory and was interested in 
every experiment. He was also active in 





ALFRED STULL HARRIS 


the work of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation from its beginning in 1926, 
and devoted part of his time to the ad- 
vancement of its program of research 
and education. He was for some time a 
member of its research committee and 
was on the board of directors. 

He traveled widely to obtain infor- 
mation about the graphic arts through- 
out the United States and in other 
countries. He frequently spoke before 
groups of men in the industry and was 
a participant in many trade group con- 
ferences in which the technical part of 
the graphic arts was discussed. 

Like his father, he was fond of peo- 
ple and knew many of his fellow work- 
ers in the Harris-Seybold Company by 
their first names. 


PAPER MERCHANTS MEET 


Paper merchants from the midwestern 
states attended a regional meeting of 
the National Paper Trade Association 
in Chicago, August 24, at which con- 
ferences were held and addresses given 
referring to the continued shortage of 
printing and wrapping papers. Arthur 
W. Towne, of Blake, Moffitt and Towne, 
paper merchants, San Francisco, spoke 
in his capacity as the president of the 
organization and referred to the im- 
portance of the fall convention of mer- 
chants to be held in Chicago, October 
27 to 29. Paper dealers from all over the 
United States will be in attendance. 


OBSERVES 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation, of 
Neenah, Wisconsin, has issued a twelve- 
page and cover booklet, 814 by 11 inches, 
containing pictures of 409 employes who 
constitute the newly formed Quarter 
Century Club of the company. Copies 
were distributed at the initial banquet 
of the club in Neenah, September 9, 
which was one of the big events associ- 
ated with the seventy-fifth anniversary 
program of the company. 

Cola G. Parker, president of the com- 
pany, and Ernst Mahler, executive vice- 
president, were speakers; toastmaster 
was J. T. Doerfler, manager of Kimberly 
Mill, and Cliff Williams, manager of the 
Atlas Mill, was his assistant. 

In the addresses of Mr. Parker and 
his associates, reference was made to 
the beginning of the company’s opera- 
tions in 1872; its continued growth to 
its present proportions with a total of 
9,000 employes; and a program of future 
expansion calling for the further in- 
vestment of millions of dollars. He said: 

“There are very few organizations in 
America today which can assemble 409 
of its people and have their active years 
of service total 12,250 years. There are 
none which have a record for living to- 
gether—in peace and good will—to sur- 
pass that at Kimberly-Clark, and there 
could be no finer recognition of the 
firm’s seventy-five years of progress.” 

At the banquet each member of the 
Quarter Century Club was presented 
with a $100 United States savings bond, 
and the presentation of a similar bond 
extended to all company pensioners. 

The company is preparing a histor- 
ical brochure to mark further recogni- 
tion of its seventy-fifth anniversary. 


BOOK MANUFACTURING REPORT 


Statistics concerning the book pub- 
lishing industry in 1945, published by 
the United States Census Bureau, re- 
port an estimated total dollar volume 
of $371,441,000, an increase of 29 per 
cent over that reported for 1943. Re- 
ports had been received from 1,080 book 
and pamphlet publishers. In the census 
report, various tables give details con- 
cerning the kind of establishments op- 
erating in the field of book publishing; 
the type of equipment used; volume in 
number of books of the original editions 
and also volume of the reprint editions; 
the type of publications, whether hard- 
bound or paperbound; amount of paper 
consumed; and other data. 

Of the total presses used in printing 
the books, stated as 1,741, the number 
of lithographic presses used was 102, of 
which 56 were sheet-fed; 9, web-fed; 
18, proof presses, and 19 other offset 
presses. Twelve gravure presses were 
also listed as having been used in the 
book-manufacturing plants. 

In the breakdown of tons of paper 
used in book publishing in the various 
states, the largest amount was used in 
New York, with 86,428 tons printed by 
the publishers and 53,277 tons consumed 
by printers. Other leading states listed 
on the same basis were Illinois, 23,183 
tons, and 27,471 tons; Ohio, 16,948 tons, 
and 10,099 tons; Massachusetts, 12,346 
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tons, and 18,289 tons; Pennsylvania, 
9,049 tons, and 11,710 tons; Indiana, 
1,495 tons, and 10,031 tons; Tennessee, 
568 tons, and 6,594 tons; and Wisconsin, 
382 tons, and 4,571 tons. 


PLAN STUDY GROUPS 

Two educational programs have been 
inaugurated by ATF Incorporated, with 
headquarters at Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

One is a 16-week: school in leader- 
ship and human relations for execu- 
tives of its associate companies. This 
management course of study includes 
topics “How to Sell Ideas,” “How to 

Get Group Action,” “How to Get Along 
With People,” “How to Handle Com- 
plaints,” and will include discussions 
based upon experiences of the “stu- 
dents.” Thus policies of the company 
and related organizations will be trans- 
mitted from the top management to all 
employes, so Thomas Roy Jones, presi- 
dent, announced. 

‘Another educational movement has 
to do with the tours to be conducted 
through all manufacturing plants un- 
der trained guides by which civic lead- 
ers in each manufacturing center will 
be enabled to learn about the history 
of each company and related compa- 
nies, names of products being manufac- 
tured, and the policies of the company 
toward the employes and the public. 
To facilitate the process of conveying 
information to the visitors, identifying 
cards will be placed on key machines. 
After each group has gone through the 
plant, it will gather in the assembly 
room for light refreshments and in- 
formal talks about the affairs of the 
company as related to the public. 


ATTEND NAPL CONVENTION 

Officers of the ATF in attendance at 
the convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Photo-Lithographers at De- 
troit, October 22 to 25, will include Ed- 
ward G. Williams, president; Robert G. 
Marquardt, vice-president in charge of 
domestic sales; Douglas E. Murray, 
sales manager of the ATF Webendorfer 
Offset Press Division; DeWitt G. Man- 
ley, assistant manager of offset sales; 
and Robert B. Huddleston, advertising 
manager. Detroit branch personnel at 
the convention will be headed by J. A. 
Johnson, the local manager. 

Included in the exhibits to be shown 
will be a Big Chief 22%- by 29-inch 
offset press; a new 40-inch color pre- 
cision camera; a complete line of plate- 
making equipment, and other items. 
Some will be shown at the Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, and the larger items will be 
exhibited in action at the company’s 
Detroit branch office. 


NEW PAPER INTRODUCED 

A handsome sample brochure is being 
distributed by Whiting-Plover Paper 
Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin, to 
introduce Permanized Fine Weave, in 
substances 20 and 24, suitable for either 
letterpress or offset printing. Copies of 
the brochure may be obtained from 
dealers or direct from the company. 
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EXPORT AGENTS 


American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


If our distributors cannot supply your immediate needs, we solicit your patience. There will be ample 
Levelcoat Printing Papers for your requirements when our plans for increased production can be realized. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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1. Blanc Fixe 
| Material used as filler in paper 
Cj Fixative used in etching 


ZC) Pulp bleach 





3. Pop Test 
CJ Strength test for paper 
CL Analysis of bleach liquor 
CJ Test for purity of pulp 








in four 


Busines* 





Test your word knowledge | 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Format 


1) Fiber distribution in paper 
ZC Special kind of press make-ready 
C) General appearance of a printed piece 





4. M 


Cj Half an en 
(CJ Roman symbol for 1000 
ZC Fourth letter in the printer’s alphabet 





ANSWERS 








] Blanc Fixe is material used as 

filler in paper. Filler and surfac- 
ing materials used in Levelcoat* 
printing papers are required to pass 
strict tests of purity and whiteness. 
That’s one reason Levelcoat is 
brighter consistently. 


2 Format is the general appearance 

of a printed piece — its size, style, 
and shape. Even with the most dis- 
tinctive format, fine printing achieves 
its full effect only on fine paper. And 
for pieces which deserve fine paper, 
specify a grade of Levelcoat. 


3 Pop Test is a strength test for 
paper. In perfecting Levelcoat 
printing paper some 700 checks and 
instrumentation procedures may 
play a part. No wonder, then, that 
with printers who are perfectionists 
themselves, this excellent paper is 
so popular. 


4 Mis the Roman symbol for 1000. 
Check 1000 sheets of Levelcoat 
on the press. Or 10,000. Or 100,000. 
You'll find them uniform in texture, 
in smoothness, in strength. And in 
printed results which say indisput- 
ably, “This is Levelcoat!” 


Le "4 
PRINTING PAPERS 


Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufectt, Kimfectt, 
Multifectt and Rotofectt. 


* TRADEMARK 
7 T.M.REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPERMAKING —1947 
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VES, Lue COoOLAWSON 


to bring out 2 new companions to 






the famousLAWSON'38”! 








Yes, Lawson sets a new pace in paper cutting engineer- 
ing. Now there are THREE Lawson Cutters—all engi- 
neered to fit the needs of the industry! The famous 
Lawson “38” cutter has outsold all other competitive 
makes combined. Now there are available two new sizes 
— the Lawson “46” and “52”. It’s another outstanding 
achievement of Lawson’s Chief Engineer, Fred Seybold, 
recognized as the foremost authority in paper cutter 
engineering. 

And what a pair of cutters the new Lawson “46” and 
Lawson “52” make! Who but Lawson gives you ALL 
these cutter features as standard equipment? 
Hydraulic Clamp — Patents applied for. Easily and 
quickly adjustable for your needs. 

Positive Clamp Pressure — Extra wide 5” clamp 





holds stock without marring. Fingered to interlock with 
back gauge for cutting narrow strips. 
Tip Toe Hydraulic Treadle—Nomore back or legstrain. 


Plus these optional features you can have now—or applied later! 


Motor Operated Back Gauge — Push button con- 
trolled. 

Automatic Spacing Device — Mechanical operation 
eliminates delicate’electrical devices. 

We could tell you more about these new cutters but 
why not see for yourself? Watch the new Lawson “46” 
and Lawson “52” in action at our New York showrooms. 
See how easily the “46” handles 45” stock. See how com- 
petently the “52” takes care of 50” stock. See for yourself 
and you will see why Lawson sets the pace. 
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These oF as standar 
TIP TOE HYDRAULIC TREADLE 
No more back or leg strain. 
7. ae Oe ©) HYDRAULIC CLAMP 
eee Easily and quickly adjustable for your needs. 
| SO POSITIVE CLAMP PRESSURE > 
- 6S Extra wide 5” clamp holds stock with—_ . fu 
out marring. Fingered to interlock with ' y 


back gauge for cutting narrow strips. 
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1 MOTOR OPERATED BACK GAUGE @ 0‘ 
; Push button controlled. <r 
et _t. €2 AUTOMATIC SPACING DEVICE 


= ey lekee tac Mechanical operation — eliminates delicate 
F electrical devices. 





s you get i 
the PLUS fer erALL Lawson Cutters: 
J ADVANCED SAFETY DEVICES 
@ INCREASED ACCURACY 
$3 STEPPED-UP PRODUCTION 
44, LONGER LIFE—GREATER DEPENDABILITY 


These are 


Main Offices and Showrooms: 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 

HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC... .Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 

A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY................ Denver, Colo. 

TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC...... Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 

SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO.................... Atlanta, Ga. E. A | A WS 0 4 C0. 

SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC................. Dallas, Texas 

SEARS LIMITED............. Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 4 














LAWSON ... PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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The man who said, "trifles make per- 
fection, but perfection is no trifle," 
hammered the tack squarely on the 


head. 


We have that same belief here at 
Brandtjen & Kluge .. . all the little 
things that go into the manufacture of 
a Kluge Automatic Press build up into 
as completely dependable and perfect 
a machine as we know how to manu- 
facture . . . in fact, for twenty-seven 
years Kluge men have been taught to 
remember and take care of the "little 
things" . . . those important details 
which are so much a part of Kluge "pre- 
cision built" construction that go to 


make for perfection in operation. 


. . . so, when you look at a Kluge, 
look at the little things that make it a 
truly fine printing press . . . and re- 


member to look at the price, too! 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, Inc. 


ST. PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 
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‘Hhe Indian Princess Who Pat Up a Good Front 


@ She knew she had a couple of things in her favor 
and it seemed reasonable to present them in the best 
possible light. 


Your printing skill is best displayed and dramatized 
when its “front” is a distinguished paper stock. No 
stock—not even Chillicothe Offset can do more than 
reflect this skill that is yours. But Chillicothe’s unique 
built-in moisture content is your assurance that it will be 
an honest reflection, free of distortion. 


Most pressmen say they run Chillicothe Offset without 
hanging, yet are untroubled by shrink, stretch, curl, or lint. 


THE CHILLICC 


CHILLICO 


Cfoss-breeding enamel and offset advantages gave 
birth to the truly aristocratic stock of Chillicothe Offset. 





Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 
such distinguished stocks as 


LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 
CHAMOIS TEXT ° CHILLOTINTS 


GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 


—ask us about them 














wide the lew : vingoteetdtone” 


HE PAPER CO. 


HE, OHIO 
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YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS | SEE “ALL THREE” 


You know it . . . and national advertising is telling the public, “the 
more cotton fibre, the finer the paper”. But what does each job 
require? One look at a “by Fox River” watermark helps both 

Ee you and your customer decide. You “‘see all three” points you 
want to know: (1) That it IS cotton fibre paper. (2) Exactly the 
% of cotton fibre. (3) The mill that makes it and backs it up. 

~~ Factful, interesting and nationally advertised ‘‘by Fox River” 
blll / watermarks add a note of presage to ae quotations. 









!) NATIONALLY ADVERTISED TO OVER 2,600,000 CIRCULATION 


/ 


Fox River ads stressing the importance and performance of cotton 
- fibre content business stationery appear in the following 11 
consumer magazines: Time, Newsweek, Advertising and Selling, 
Printer’s Ink, Direct Advertising, Banking, The Burroughs Clearing 
House, Business Week, Dun’s Review, U.S. News and Purchasing. 


FINE PAPER . . . SINCE 1883 


Sixty-four years of craftsmanship in fine paper making back you 
when you quote “‘by Fox River’. Suggestion: When you show 
samples, be sure your paper merchant has included the 

words “by Fox River” with the grade name on the tab 
attached to the sample sheets. This ties everybody up with 

the national advertising which concentrates on the 

mark “by Fox River”. 

FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 

Appleton, Wisconsin 

















COTTON FIBRE 
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Funk & Wagnalls defines available as: 
“«(1) Capable of being used advantageous- 


ly; usable; profitable. (2) Of adequate power 


for a result; effectual.” 

Remember this definition the next 
time you are told that certain graphic 
arts equipment is “available”! 

Too often the word is used loosely to 
denote equipment on which fairly quick 
delivery is exploited to the limit. After 
that, it becomes your problem to decide 
whether or not it is “capable of being used 
advantageously” or “of adequate power for 
a result”. 

*Funk & Wagnalls College Standard Dictionary. 
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In the past, temptation to take a 
chance—to sign up for untried and little 
known machinery, merely because imme- 
diate delivery was promised—we know, 
has been strong. Today, however, the 
comparatively short time remaining until 
the graphic arts industry can get delivery 
of equipment which it knows from ex- 
perience to be dependable, does not 
justify that gamble. 

May we suggest that you discuss 
your needs with a Harris-Seybold repre- 
sentative now? In the years to come, 
you'll be glad you waited a bit longer for 
Harris Presses, Seybold Cutters and other 
Harris-Seybold graphic arts equipment. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 





HARRIS PRESSES e SEYBOLD CUTTERS 
OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
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¢3BCo 
wilard OFFSET PRESS 








Keqisters 


with 


Lithographers 





Sheet is side registered to 
either side by patented PULL side 


guide adjustable from either side of press while 










press is running. Guide works equally well 


on light or heavy stock.Full range of 





adjustment easily 


made without removing ! | 
\ « 
guide or any part of press. 


THIS IS ONLY ONE 
OF THE MANY “260 w 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 


_— 









PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


The EBCO Willard PRESS will be on display at the N.A.P.L. Convention 
— Hotel Book-Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan, October 22-23-24-25. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND 
FOR BOOKLET. CLIP THIS COU- 
PON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. 
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Letterpress or lithography—every job that starts with a ream 
of Nekoosa Bond always ends with reams of customer satisfaction. Nekoosa 
Bond has smoothness, appearance, printability—gives you 
finished jobs that lead to more jobs. To make sure the 
paper you're using is right—make sure that it comes from 


the yellow wrapper with the blue stripes ! 


BOND 
NMYG 
MADE IN U.S.A. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER CO., PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
1887 ¢ 60 Years of Paper Progress ¢ 1947 
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If perforating costs are a vital con- 
sideration you'll find the answer to Jower perforating 


costs in the Rosback Pony Rotary. 


Poof. Users state they can set upa job and run 
a thousand sheets in 18 minutes, total 


average time including set-up. On longer runs they 
regularly average up to 10 reams an hour. 


It is this unparalleled record of quality production af 
If quality of perforating is important to you, and to Jow cost that has made the Pony Rotary first choice 
your customers, the Pony Rotary turns out the finest in perforating equipment in thousands of plants, both 
perforating to be had at any price. large and small. A study of your own perforating cost 
records will quickly prove that a Pony Rotary can earn 
y, Hoop. The Pony Rotary makes a true round hole, more profit dollars, in proportion to investment. than 
using perforating punches and dies of , 
any other equipment you can buy. 
finest steel. Sheets tear easily along lines of per- 


foration because perforations are cut clean without Ask your Rosback Dealer for your free copy of 
leaving burrs and ragged edges around the holes. our new perforator bulletin, or mail coupon below. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY, BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang Stitching Machines 
and Paper Punching and Drilling Machinery 


mn TED cam, mp omy GE ett, 
T o—_ =p «a» ass ax a Gp ~ 


a 


> F. P. Rosback Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Please send me free copy of new perforator bulletin showing how the Pony 
Rotary can cut my perforating costs by 50% or more. 


Your Name Company 








Street Address City Zone State 





\ 4 
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DOG- EARED 
it’s probably NOT 





DETROIT 44 COVER 


OR Detroit Embossed Cover is exceptionally 

strong and tough. It takes the punishment of 
long, constant handling and severe use in stride 

. retains its luster, freshness and original beauty 
longer. That is why Detroit Embossed Cover is 
recommended as the ideal choice for well-dressed, 
hard-working catalogs. 


Detroit Embossed Cover is smart-looking . . . im- 
pressive . . . eye-appealing in its rich, leather-like 


texture. It is a high quality cover made of the purest 


AT 

















Mitscherlich sulphite pulp which is slowly and 
thoroughly cooked the Detroit Sulphite way to 
provide maximum strength and durability. 


For a cover stock of exceptional beauty, one that 
will not easily become ‘‘dog-eared”’ through long, 
hard use but will wear and wear—be sure to 
specify Detroit Embossed Cover. At your leading 
paper distributor in choice of white and many 


attractive colors. 
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The BRACKETT Trimmer brings you the... 





Great Economies of Straight Line Production 


With the Bracket Trimmer work flows in a straight line. 
Waste motion is eliminated. Operator does not handle either 
finished work or trimmings. Each is conveyed away from 
him —to rear of machine. Speed of conveyor belt may be 
adjusted to meet job in work. 

UNQUALIFIED ACCURACY—Mechanical setting of 
spacer shaft means unqualified accuracy—the accuracy 
required in cutting multiple punch cards, where even the 
slightest variation would render the cards useless. 

With the Brackett mechanical setting there are no false 
cuts. Whether the run be five hundred or five million, the last 


lift will be handled with the same fine precision as the first. 

QUICK CHANGE-OVER cuts setting time. For recurring 
jobs, preset gauges may be retained, doing away with need 
of resetting. 

FLEXIBLE AND FAST—Occupying much less floor space, 
the Brackett Trimmer handles booklets singly or in gangs, 
inserts, covers, labels, circulars and other flat work at double 
or triple the speed of the conventional guillotine cutter. 

Write for further information about the Brackett Safety 
Trimmer and other Dexter and Christensen Equipment serv- 


ing the printing and binding industry. 


LDevter € Christensen Machines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products are sold and serviced by 


General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Washington, St. Louis 
AGENTS: Dallas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg . . . and in Foreign Countries 


DEXTER Machines are built by Dexter Folder Company at Pearl River, N. Y. 
CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wisc. 
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Greater 


PRODUCTION ... 


ADJUSTABLE-SPEEDS 


- ..- from A-c. Circuits 








TO A-c.| POWER LINE 












Actually, Reliance V*S Drive is an electric transmission. 
At the touch of a button your machine can be started or 
stopped. Turn the knob of a rheostat and it can be accele- 
rated or decelerated smoothly—over an infinite range of 
stepless speed changes. And with this All-electric, Adjust- 
ween mae able-speed Drive operating from A-c. Circuits, control can 
be either automatic or manual... at the machine or from 
remote stations. The net result of V*S control is greater 
efficiency, faster production, lower costs—as already | 
proved in every industry. That’s why it will pay you to 
write today for Bulletin 311. 


ADJUSTABLE - SPEED RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


MOTOR 1101 Ivanhoe Road e Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham e¢ Boston e Buffalo « Chicago e Cincinnati « Dallas 
Denver e Detroit e Gary e Grand Rapids e Greenville, S.C. ¢ Houston ¢ Kansas City 


SPEED CONTROL 


CONTROL UNIT 




















Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles e Mil e Mi polis *© New Orleans ¢ New York 

Pi ; : Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh e Portland, Ore. e Roanoke, Va. © Rockford e¢ St. Louis 

Cont eniently -packaged, space-saving V«S San Francisco e Seattle e Syracuse ¢« Tampa e ; Tulsa ¢ Washington, D. C. 
Drives are available from 1 to 200 hp. Sao Paulo, Brazil 


RELIANCE*“,, MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 
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NO 
“SCREAMER™ 


NEEDED ge 


Johnson Inks are high quality 
inks. 
But what's startling about that? They’ve been known 
as such for 143 years, so we don’t think there’s any 


call for an exclamation point. 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


WaRLeS eu ohn on CHICAGO CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
2 
ane BOSTON DETROIT ATLANTA 
GOOD INKS SINCE 1804 
BALTIMORE DALLAS 


10th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 























* 
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‘\ 
y 
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“Custom-made 
or 
Ready-to-wear’” 


Printing jobs are like 
people—some look well in 
“ready-to-wear” inks—others 
must have “custom-made” inks 
to fit them the best. 

Regardless of the problem 
| . to be solved—you can de- 
STANDARD OF PERFECTION IN pend on the Sinclair & Valen- 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY - tine chemists to produce the 
FOR NEARLY A HALF CENTURY right ink for the job. 

Phone for our service man 
when you next need inks. 





KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 








Division of Mieble Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO 8 ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 





Zi; t n ; ( . 
Sinclair and alentine Co. 
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A beacon for your 


sales horizon 





You may have seen one; perhaps you’ve seen many. But each 
lighthouse on our storm-swept coastline has this one simple 
denominator: Pointing an exploratory finger of light across 
the sea’s horizon, it gives the mariner reliable knowledge 
that he is safely bound for his appointed destination. 

Just as the beacon shows the way to America’s commerce at 
sea, so printing shows the way to America’s commerce on land. 
For printing is a graphic beacon that brings to light new 
horizons for your sales, new prospects for your product. 
Printing can explore; printing can find; printing can convince. 
Whether the printing takes the form of a package, a leaflet, a 
calling card, you can rely on it to speed the voyage between 
point-of-manufacture and point-of-sale: 

Because fine paper is the handmaid of fine printing, West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Company has spared no efforts in 
bringing you a wide and diversified line of fine papers to serve 
every printing need. To acquaint yourself with the latest news 
in the parade of printing and paper, secure a copy of Westvaco 
Inspirations for Printers, No. 167. The cover carries the 
identical lighthouse painting by Andrew Winter, N.A., that 
you see here; and it might well suggest ideas that you can 
beam to the benefit of your product or service. Your copy is 
waiting for you, without charge, at your nearest Westvaco 


distributor; or write or phone any of the company addresses. 


Cover artist 


Andrew Winter, N. A., now a resident of New York City, was born in 
Esthonia, April 7, 1893. Before coming to America he studied at the Academy 
of Art in Rome, and in this country at the Cape Cod School of Art, where his 
inherent love for sea scenes found expression. He was admitted to the Ameri- 
can National Academy in 1938. His paintings are exhibited in many museums. 


230 Park Ave., New York 17 
> bk. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Public Ledger Bldg., Phila. 6 


13 Market St. San Francisco 5 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 























Painting: Lighthouse 


Artist: Andrew Winter 


Collection: Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc 


‘Westvaco Inspirations for Printers 167 








STRINGING FOR THE TRADE 






























(INCLUDING PUNCHING) 
of your straight cut and die cut book- 
Jets, folders, pamphlets and card- 
tags, in white and colored cotton 
and rayon strings. Tied in SO0's or 
100’s and packed in plain boxes 


DIE-CUT STRING TAGS 


We also manufacture printed and 
die cut tags in assorted colors 
strung, complete ready for use 


All sizes, grades and weights, 
single or in gangs. Plain or printed, 
brass eyelets, strung or wired 
Also Tag envelopes of every kind 

Modern high speed equipment 
and facilities for runs from a thou- 
sand to a million 


LET US QUOTE YOU 








FFAG WAKERS AND STRINGERS TO THE TRADE 
65 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE WORTH 2-3296 


COPYRIGHT 1947, STANDARD TAG CO 












What do you consider important 
in book and catalog binding? 
Appearance? Fitness? Durability? 


Brock and Rankin consider all three 
of these factors worthy of skilled atten- 
tion, because it takes all of them and 
more to give a finished book or catalog 
the dignity, strength and wearability it 


should have. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


Book and Catalog Binding 
for More Than Fifty Years 
619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


S8L Harris 

S4L Harris 

MA Webendorfer 

No. Il Hoe Offset Rotary Tin 
Press 

2 Model '"'C"' Kelly presses 

Little Giant 

12 x 18 Rice Unit 


50 fonts of Linotype mats, mod- 
ern faces 

20”, 18” and 12” Domore Emboss- 
ers 

44 x 64 Lontke Bronzer 

44x 64 U. P. M. Bronzer 

51” Milwaukee Bronzer 

38” Fuchs & Lang Bronzer 


34/2" Diamond Paper Cutter 30” Single Hall Folder with Mc- 


¥ aan ee ee a cil way Perforator 
t t: i 
elatagiesy with 4 adjustable heads 


110 fonts of Ludlow mats, mod- 
ern faces 


PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT 


Here you will find a ready market for your non-productive 
machinery. Complete plants to single units. 


EXPORT 


We are especially well set up for export of all equipment 
related to the Graphic Arts Field. One shipment will make 
us Fast Friends. 


PRINTERS EXCHANGE 


PRODUCERS OF THE SPEEDISEALER 


Modern Precision Machine Shop Facilities, staffed by competent 
mechanics assures you of machinery rebuilt to new standards. 


2636 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
Phones: JEfferson 6386-6925 
Cable Address: PEC St. Louis 


EW TYPE s+ su 
OLD METAL 


Clean up your plant and keep the metal within the industry 


2 Hickok Ruling machines 











(Subject to change 
without Notice) 





SCRAP METAL ALLOWANCES AND PRICES 
ie In trade for é 
Type and 
Material Cash 
Old Foundry Type - - = = = = 2le 18¢ 
Mixed Foundry and Monotype - - 17¢ 15¢ 
Monotype - - - - - = - - - I7¢ 15¢ 
Linotype Slugs - - - - - - = I7¢ 15¢ 
Stereotypes (unmounted) - - - - 17¢ 15¢ 











The prices listed here are for metal delivered Freight Prepaid to us in 
exchange for type and material of our manufacture. A few hundred 
pounds of old metal at these prices will put new type in your cases. 
Cash prices are also quoted for your convenience. 


No strings attached = you can exchange a hundred pounds or a ton. 


SPECIAL NOTICE Bases and plates, the property of Press Associations, 
or type or metal run into pigs, will not be received at any price. Copper 
Etchings, and Copper-faced Electrotypes backed up with zinc are not ac- 
ceptable. Different kinds of type and metal returned must be packed 


BALTIMOR TYPE 


15-17 $. FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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FREE bulletin describes lonotron Static Eliminator 














. . . how it’s applied to various 
presses .. . what it’s doing for 





leading printers 
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DEPT. K4, U. S. RADIUM CORP. | 

535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. | 

Please send me your bulletin describing use of lonotron 

Static Eliminators on printing equipment. | 

N i ! 
ame Title. 





c Lae 
STATIC ELIMINATOR ‘in 
*Trade-mark reg. U. S. Pat. Off. City. State. 





| 
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NOTE THESE FEATURES! 


Surface GroundTable. @ Ball Bearing Saw 
Full-Page Capacity. Arbor. 
75 Pica Micrometer @ V-Belt Drive. 
@ Single-action Clamp. 

lalelaloh amsionnamceltiiale Melalem Koh sZ-alale F 

Miter, Batter and Line-up Gauge. 

Wear Take-ups on Moving Parts. 

Single Bolt Saw Blade Mounting. 

Large Chip Chute and Chip Buggy. 

A Low Price Saw by Hammond. 


Vidor Mereury ” 
TRIMO SAW TRIMO SAW 


“THE SAW WITH THE “THE SAW WITH THE 
BALL BEARING TABLE’ BALL BEARING GAUGE” 


MMicheniry Lhuaclbdoas 


1616 DOUGLAS AVENUE @ KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 















MACBETH 


B1D5 


CAMERA LAMPS 
(double deck) 


@ FULL 12” TRIM—only neces- 
sary to trim once. Carbons co- 
axially arranged (not at an an- 
gle); arc always at focal point 
of reflector. Even light. 


@ GREAT VERSATILITY—move 
lamps up or down, from side 
to side. Tilt lamps up or down. 
Use for large copy—direct | 
work—color work. 


@ NONSPOT REFLECTORS—with | 
facets designed to throw light | 
up and down instead of hori- | 
zontally. Better light distribu- [ 
tion. 


Speedy, ~ 
Efficient Light : =: 
Ideal for Large Color Work 








AND NOW—here is the new 
COLOR PRECISION INSTRUMENT: 





The Macbeth Transparency 
CHROMOCRITIC 


designed to register and reproduce speci- 
fied color temperature. 


Write for literature 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 


875 No. 28th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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DELL. 
TIME SAVING 7: i 


@aey) 


























YOUR CUSTOMER SAVES 
and YOU PROFIT! 


You profit when you sell a time saving Hano sys- 
tem ... whether the form is a simple Autographic 
Register form or a combination Invoice - Factory 
Order - Bill of Lading - Snap-a-part, there is a good 
margin of profit for you. 

Your repeat order protection from satisfied customers 
is only one of the many advantages for Hano Dealers. 


Get the full story . . . write today. 


WRITE FOR DEALER 
PROPOSAL IF YOU ARE 
LOCATED IN THE SOUTH 
MIDDLE WEST or WEST 








PHILIP HANG COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


HOLYOKE ,MASS. 
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LABOR- SAVING 
IRON 
FURNITURE 
and 
MAMMOTH 

IRON 
FURNITURE 









* Give your compositors the right kind of 
tools and they'll do a better job— faster. 
Ask the men who use Challenge Iron Furni- 
ture—you'll find it in the best print shops. 


CHALLENGE 
LABOR-SAVING IRON FURNITURE 


AND MAMMOTH IRON FURNITURE 


is made of a specially selected mixture 
of close-grained iron, accurately machined 
to absolute point measures. All edges are 
beveled to a ‘Velvet Edge’’ to prevent 
denting or chipping and cutting of fingers. 
They are lightweight, but with stiffening 
ribs in each piece for added strength and 
to provide finger hold for rapid handling. 
Figures on both sides show pica sizes. 
CHALLENGE LABOR-SAVING IRON FURNITURE 
is made in 120 standard sizes from 2x4 to 10x70 
Drilled for drainage. 














ems pica. 


CHALLENGE MAMMOTH IRON FURNITURE is 
made in 70 standard sizes from 15x15 to 60x120 
picas. They are made especially for dressing out a 
large chase when locking up a small or open form. 
They eliminate work-ups and ‘‘springy’’ forms. Inval- 
uable in book and color work for filling large spaces 
accurately and quickly. All pieces are adequately fil- 


leted and ribbed for strength. Write for data and prices. 


569 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 








“Over Fifty Years in the Service of the Graphic Arts"’ 


GRAND HAVEN — MICHIGAN 
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SAVE 
TIME, 
REDUCE 
COSTS, 
GET BETTER PRINTING WITH 

PRECISION GROUND AND 
(“\\) wILLED IRON FURNITURE. 


Our stock list of iron furniture contains 119 regular sizes 
and 70 sizes of enlarged. From this large assortment, the 
efficient printer may choose the exact sizes he needs. 
Fewer pieces in the chase mean dollars of savings in 
labor. Write for Font Schemes and Prices. 


Morgans & Wilcox 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department I, Middletown, N. Y. 


PRINTERS SUPPLIES SINCE 1878 
DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











WAAAY NY LE LON 


HERE’S THE KEY... 
TO OFFSET PLATEMAKING 


It's a booklet, designed by the outstanding 
offset chemical house, to help you get the 
basic facts. It's easy to follow and gives 
all the steps in the making of an offset 
plate. You'll want it if you're thinking 
about offset—you'll need it when you start 
in offset. It costs you nothing. Send for it 
TODAY—on the coupon below. 












LITHO CHEMICAL | 


& SUPPLY CO..inc. ae 


an) 





LITHO CHEMICAL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
63 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 


! 
i] 
I 
\ 
: We're Offset Minded. We Want a Copy of Your Booklet 
I 
i 
{ 
{ 


Name Title 


7 








H Company 


i] 
| Address 











INFRARED 
Sheet Dryers 


For all types of presses, 

letterpress, newspaper 

and offset, sheet or web 

fed, flat bed or rotary. 
x kk 


Standard lengths from 
12” to 72", with one or 
two rows of heating coils. > 









By aiding in the control of offset, Doyle Super- 
Power Infrared Sheet Dryers are helpful to any 
good pressman. 

Because they concentrate maximum infrared radia- 
tion in minimum area with a quick flash of heat 
evenly distributed over the surface of the sheet, 
Doyle Dryers provide the most effective applica- 


tion of heat for offset elimination. 


Write for bulletin contain- 
ing photos of Doyle Dryers 
in use on all types of print- 
ing presses. When asking 
for quotation mention type 
of press, also electric volt- 
age in your plant. 


THE J.E. Dogle co. 
1220 WEST 6th STREET 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 











103,000,000 PUBLICATIONS 
ARE MAILED MONTHLY BY 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 





AUTOMATICALLY CUT AND ATTACH ADDRESSED 
LABELS TO NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, PAMPHLETS 
DIRECT MAIL, AT HIGH SPEED AND LOW COST! 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the bottle- 
necks in mailing rooms of leading publishers and 
printers for many years. They cut mailing time 
‘way down. Save the labor of many hands. Really 
make money for you. New, improved model is 
better than ever. 


LET US SURVEY YOUR MAILING NEEDS—WRITE! 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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CASH IN ONTHE EXTRA 
PROFITS WHEN YOU SELL 
A NUMBERING JOB! 


Numbered 
work is easy 
and profit- 
able when 
you use 
Roberts 
typographic 
numbering 
machines 
because: 


@ The investment required 
for new Roberts ma- 
chines is small. 


@ Machine life is longer because plunger drives actua‘ing 
pawl swing directly—thus eliminating lost motion and 


ROBERTS: 





minimizing wear. 


YOUR CHOICE: 


@ Forward or backward movement. 
@ Roman or Gothic style figures. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


697 JAMAICA AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 






WITH A 


Southworth 
UNIVERSAL 


PAPER JOGGER 


IN THE HANDLING OF LARGE SHEETS, THE 
SOUTHWORTH "UNIVERSAL" PAPER JOG- 
GER WILL SAVE UP TO 60% OVER "HAND 
JOGGING". SIMPLE TO OPERATE, IT GIVES 
YOU ACCURACY, SPEED, ECONOMY, DE- 
PENDABILITY. ELIMINATES BROKEN EDGES, 
REDUCES BLEEDING AND SPOILAGE TO 
THE LOWEST POSSIBLE, MINIMUM. GET A 
SOUTHWORTH "UNIVERSAL" . . . LOWER 
YOUR COSTS AND INCREASE YOUR PRO- 





DUCTION. 


MACHINE 


30 WARREN AVENUE Tel. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder 
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COMPANY 








Now! 


Prompt 
Deliveries 
On Most 
Items 


Mfr's Of: 
PAPER 
CONDITIONERS 













UNIVERSAL 
PAPER 
JOGGERS 







e 
ROUND 
CORNERING 
MACHINES 

















HUMIDIFIERS 







PUNCHES 







SPECIAL 
EQUIPMENT 













GRAPHIC 
ARTS 
DIVISION 










4-1424 PORTLAND, MAINE 





He doesn’t have to use 
lock-up surface for 
storage space with 





% Production slows down . . . expensive 
presses may be held up... whenever a lock-up 
man wastes his valuable time unpiling and 
re-piling forms or shoving around lock-up 
materials to make room to do his work. With 
a Hamilton Imposing Table a lock-up man 
doesn’t have to struggle along with a cluttered- 
up imposing surface. Forms and lock-up ma- 
terials are stored out of the way yet are in 
easy reach when needed. 


Selection of the right design of imposing 
table is also important for full lock-up efficien- 
cy. The Hamilton line is so flexible and com- 
plete . . . provides such wide choice in size of 
imposing surface and in variety of units for 
form and material storage .. . you can have 
exactly the table you need whatever your re- 
quirements. Each Hamilton Imposing Table 
is individually assembled . . . to your own 
specifications .. . and at no extra cost. 


Catalog No. 24, just off the press, illustrates 16 
of the most popular Hamilton Imposing Table 
assemblies. It also shows the almost limitless 
variations that are possible through various 
combinations of standard imposing table 
assembly units. Ask your Hamilton Dealer or 
write us for your free copy of this new catalog. 


HAMILTON 


" MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~ 





WISCONSIN 
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Still Jogging by Hand? 
SYVTRON 


“VIBRATING” 


PAPER 
JOGGERS 


will do it faster! 





Their 3600 vibrations 
per minute speed up 
jogging and effect con- 
siderable savings in 
money and time. 

A variety of types 
and styles to fit your 
work and your shop 
layout. 





Write for litarature 


SYNTRON CO. 
575 LEXINGTON 
HOMER CITY, PA. 





THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


3—16" Smyth National Book Sewers, Straight 
Needle. 

2—No. 3 Smyth Book Sewers. 

I—No. 4 Smyth Book Sewer. 

I—Model 6-9 Singer Book Sewer Complete with 

motor and tables, capacity 3% inch. 

|—Latham Power Punch with assortment of punches. 

|—28” Latham Round Hole Power Perforator. 

2—Portland Foot Power Punches. 

|—Latham Power Paging and Numbering Machine. 

I—Single Head Brackett Stripper. 

3—Vertical Roller Racks. 

2—Hand Job Backers. 

I—Hand Roller Backer. 

I—No. 104 Latham Stitcher, capacity 74”. 

2—Seybold Round Corner Cutter. 

1—38” Hickok Ruling Machine Feeder. 

I—Smyth Gluer with conveyer and ringer attached. 

i—Portland Power Punching Machine with motor. 

I—No. 8 Smyth Book Sewer. 

I—Singer Sewing Machine 7-23. 

I—Singer Sewing Machine 81-19. 

I—Circular Steel Gathering Table with variable 
speed Motor. 

|—Rotary Board Cutter. 

I—Bundling Machine. 

I—Dexter Gang Stitcher. 


COMPLETE LINE of REBUILT BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model ''A'' Champion Book Stitchers, capacity !/,”. 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for Automatic Gang Stitchers. 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 


128 North Clinton St. ¢ State 1670 ¢ Chicago 6, Ill. 
We Buy Used Printing and Bookbinding Equipment 




















ONLY LONG YEARS OF CAREFUL STUDY 


of all manner of sheeting problems, could result in 
the final achievement of a machine which offers 
printers the highest type of accurate sheeting work 
coupled with costs designed to produce profits in 
these hectic times. 


ELECTRONIC EYE 


units afford the ultimate in ‘‘spot sheeting” and all 
kinds of cut-to-register work. Send for prices on the 


BECK AUTOMATIC ROLL SHEET 
CUTTER 


Charles Beck Machine Company 


412 N. 13TH ST. PHILADELPHIA 8, PENNA. 














Twenty-Five Years 
of Service 


and Quality 


TRIANGLE 


INK AND COLOR CO., INC. 
305 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MuUrray Hill 5-0988-89 
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GET THE JOB STARTED RIGHT with a Craftsman Photo-Lith Layout Table 
And You Eliminate 


Errors And Delays 
Right Down The Line 





Craftsman Photo-Lith Layout Tables help you get 
jobs started right ... they speed production and 
eliminate losses right down the line. Use Craftsman 
Tables for line-up, registering, negative and plate 
ruling, copy layouts, masking, stripping and opaqu- 
Po The most self-contained unit for the many pains- 
taking operations essential to precise plate making. 


This precision engineered table gives hairline accu- 
racy because it has two straightedges ... perpen- 
dicular to each other . . . operating in machine-cut 
geared racks. Pivot joints allow straightedges to lie 
flat on work up to 34” thick. Has visible scale mark- 
ings and automatic ink liners. Five standard sizes 
with working surface of table 25” x 38”, 39” x 51”, 






One of a complete line " e eqF ” " P 
of Craftsman Line-Up 46” x 66”, 51” x 76” or 62” x 84”. 
and Register Tables Write today for Folder 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORPORATION 
57 River St., Waltham 54, Mass. George H. Charnock, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 
PHILADELPHIA: John Farnsworth, Bourse Building 


| CHICAGO: Paul M. Nahmens, 719 S. Dearborn Street 
Taft S MAN , LINE-UP and REGISTER TABLES 














HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 











The routine use of this Indicator can save time and money 
in any pressroom by eliminating a common cause of “off 
register” and other pressroom troubles. The Cambridge 
Printer’s Moisture Indicator is accurate and rugged; simple 





‘ : and convenient to use: First, an index pointer is set at the 
Modernize with a HORTON humidity of the pressroom air as shown on the Indicator’s 

2 scale. Then the perforated metal blade which encloses the 
Variable Sp eed CLUTCH PULLEY measuring element is inserted between the stacked or hung 


sheets; in less than a minute, the moisture 
content of the paper is shown. With this in- 
formation, the pressman can tell at once 
whether the paper is ready to run. 

Send for literature 


NATIONAL ¢ PEERLESS « PEARL * PROUTY « UNION ' C A M B RI D G E 
Horton Manufacturing Company INSTRUMENT COMPANY, Inc. 


3750 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
3014 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota ee ee ee 
PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


For use on Printing Presses such as: 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE e CHANDLER & PRICE 
COLTS ¢ GOLDING ¢ HARTFORD e KING ¢ LIBERTY 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


Volume 120 * October 1947 x Number 7 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 







































INCREASE PRODUCTION 
THE NEW AND IMPROVED 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and significant in- 


formation on matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
ry p r a a y ibuti are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in 
typewritten manuscript. 
Subscription Rates 
For United States: One year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three years, $10.00. 





HORACE T. HUNTER, President 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, Vice-President and Treasurer 
4d. L. FRAZIER, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL. U. S. A. 





© No Liquids Used! 


e Really Stops Smudging and Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign: One year, $10. 00; three years, $20.00. 
Off-Setting! Pan-American: One year, $6.00; two years, $10.00; three years, $15.00. 
-oerting: Make checks or money orders (for foreign) payable to MACLEAN-HUNTER 


Publishing Corporation. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 
For Canada and Newfoundland: One year, $4.50; two years, $8.00; 


e Get more production and less spoilage— three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. These subscriptions and remittances 
more running time on your presses. Have a 702, tha ama funds to The Inland Printer, Terminal A, P. O. Box 
cleaner pressroom. Here’s the system that is When Subscriptions expire th istdiscantinued/unlessoirenawal 





is received prior to the cabtealion of the hoes issue. Avoid possible delay 


really DRY—not affected by highest humidi- pepe italy 


ties. Pressrooms are cleaner—much less spray 


in the air. Proved on the largest production Foreign Subscription Agents 

units—both letterpress and offset. Quickly Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street West, Toronto, 
ays for itself. septal 

pay. - S. Christensen, Box 536, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Maclean-Hunter, Limited, Sun Life of Canada Bldg., Trafolgar Square, London, 
S. W. 1., England. 
¢ Write for complete information today— = Ketek & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
mention size and kind of press. age Cowen & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
aide, Australia. 
F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 


bof a e Me O D U CT S John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cope Town, Durban and Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 
& Bureau International, P. O. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 


i Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 
1169 South State St. Chicago 5, Ill. en - ee ee” 



































CUT COST ON STOCK CUTS for Fall me Winter 
GATHERING 
AND JOGGING Cobb Shinn's Stock Cut 
e Service helps the "snowed 
UNIVERSAL under" Advertising Man, 
JOGGER — and Printer to "dig 
TILT-A-TYPE Cutalog Forty-Seven con- 
Available Now tains fall and winter art 
e (line and halftone) easy 
JOGS SHEETS to use and economical. 
5x8 TO 19x24 Cutalog Forty-Seven is 
. Free. 
Write for prices, ete. 
Write Today : ee “ en” 
UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., INC 
. . 721 UNION STREET 
322 SO. FOURTH STREET © MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. Cc oO BB S Fal i N N INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 



























A Money-Maker for Printers 


LGs4ce. 
NEWSPAPER and MAGAZINE CORNER ROUNDER 


ROTARY PRESSES 


Specialists in 


Simple, inexpensive port- 
e able model. Cuts one sheet 

orahundred. Saves 
time, increases profits. 


BEN SHULMAN eeeene 


552 East Main Street, Rochester 4, New York LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. : 





Export Office: 118 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 485 Hagve Street 
a ROCHESTER 6, N. Y. Model 20 
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Tickets, tags, labels, checks, display cards, small 
cartons, snap-out and zig-zag forms—one New 
Era Multi-Process Press handles all these spe- 
cialty items in its stride. Besides printing them, 
it also numbers, punches, perforates, slits, folds, 
die-cuts, eyelets, and reinforces, delivering the 
finished product in sheets, rolls, or folds. 

Plan now to cash in with this money-making 
Multi-Process Press for specialty items; or for 
handling many of the usual kinds of commercial 
printing on a mass production basis. Write for 
Bulletin No. 11 for full details and specifications. 


oy Hele 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


@ 3058 375 - 11th Ave., Paterson 4, N. J. 


MULTI-PROCESS PRESSES AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 





FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 
AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
23 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 





witha ROGERS © 


soci 















HERE’S WHY a 38” Size 


B26-60 will insure Set for 
keen cutting ac- Deep Con- 
curacy and longer cave 
life for your knives. : 
Heavy, well-balanced bed Grinds 
and knife table are ruggedly edge up or 
built to resist vibration. Quick down. 


set up knife gauges give true knife 

alignment. Wide, self-aligned V-Ways 

guarantee precision carriage travel .. . 

which automatically stops when knife is 

sharp. The cost is reasonable—the results de- 

pendable. ‘Write for Circular B-26-60. \ 1 
5 Sizes: 26”, 32”, 38”, 44”, 60” Se 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


183 DUTTON AVE. BUFFALO 11, N. Y. 


US 





“care KNIFE GRINDERS 
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TEN POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


are incorporated in the 
NEW HILDEBRAND EXTENSION DELIVERY 


For FULL DETAILS write to 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, Inc. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 











THE INLAND 


PRINTER'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 





Now is the time to make your spare time 
pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, international layout authority, of- 
fers a complete Home Study Course to help 
printers, advertising men, artists, etc. 
Learn by mail how to use sound layout 
principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- 
sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. 0-947 for 
free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
FOR PRINTER 


LAYOUTs EXECUTIVES 


ADVERTISING MEN + ARTISTS 


Over 100 Jdcas 


LETTERHEADS IN COLOR by National Designer 
MAIL $1.00 ONE DOLLAR TO 


FEDERAL PRINTING COMPANY 











345 Wall Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 








BRONZING MACHINES 

@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for ” 
presses. Some rebuilt units. C 

Henschell Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and 


Sizes. Write for catalog. Calendar 
backs for advertising, 7, ictures. 
Wiebush Calendar Impts. C . 80 Frank- 


lin St., New York 13, N. 





@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS—For the 

Printer. Do your own Imprinting. 
All types—full price range. Fleming 
Calendar Co., 6540 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago 37, Il. 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other 
engraved stationery of fine quality. 

Siegrist Engraving Co. 924 Oak St., 

Kansas City 13, Mo. 





@ EQUIPMENT WANTED—5/0 two- 

color Miehle Printing Press with ex- 
tension delivery. Give serial number 
and full information. Rosenthal Paper 
Company, 200 Lynch St., St. Louis, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 

®.WANTED TO BUY Cooper Condensed 
type. Give sizes, condition, and price. 

EM Lilly. & Company, Box 618, Indian- 

apolis 6, Indiana. 


FOR SALE 








Adt-purpose 10-in-one 
Savw-Bim-Planer and Highspeed 
Rovter is available for less. 





KALAMAZOO 








_— J. A. RICHARDS 


@ MON 
c 


oy 13 7, MICH, —— 


LEAD AND RULE 
with two 2-point molds, two 
gas pot, five 2- a 





ma’ 
hi maine ‘or sale f.o.b. 
Ba Printing Company, Ta lahassee, 





MAJOR—27x40 Automatic 
ee eel’ Ext. delivery. 10x15 


ru. an Auto. Unit. ABC Ma- 
‘ee 8. Wells St., Chicago 7, 





>, 
rat ENGDAHL BINDERY | 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS | 
“Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” | 
1056 West Van Buren St., Chicage, Ill. 
Telephone Monroe 6062 | 

















FOR SALE (Continued) 


=FOR SALE= 


* 39” C&P Cutter, auto clamp 

*%& 36” & 44” Sheridan New Model 
Paper cutters, automatic clamp 

* 34” Oswego Cutter, auto clamp 


* Model 33 Baum Folder, Pile Feeder 
(used one month) 17x22 


* Model B Cleveland with Cont. 


Feeder 


* Monotype Giant Caster, 60 fonts 
mats & molds 42-48-60-72 point 


* Miller Simplex (20x26) 

* Miller Major (27x40) 

* Miller High Speed (13x20) 
* Style B Kelly Special (17x22) 


PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 
Formerly Payne & Walsh Corp. 
82 Beekman St. New York 7, N. Y. 
BE 3-1791 


Known for 
Quality standards 


No. 1 Miehle Unit 39x53 

rebuilt to assure top produc- 

tion and protect our good 

name 

New Diamond power cutters 

New Rosback bindery 
machines 

New Thompson steel com- 
posing room equipment 

New Paasche Spray guns 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, INC. 


220 South Jefferson 
Chicago 6 











@ FOR SALE: BIG CHIEF 22x29 WEB- 

ENDORFER press in good condi- 
tion. Quick action necessary. Can be 
seen in operation. Write Box O-1130 % 
The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


(Continued on next page) 


! 
STITCHING WIRE ! 
ROUND OR FLAT ! 

The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, Ohio | 





MEGILL’S Spring Tongue 


Patent 


GAUGE PINS 





$1.80 dozen with extra Tongues. 
“Spring Tongue” is our registered 
Trade Mark. Made only by MEGILL. 





Insist on 
Printers Su 


Megill’s Gauge Pins for Job Presses 


's Products. The original—the best. Sold by 
Dealers. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


763 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 


MEGILL’S Original Steel 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


a 


A handy Gauge Pin made with 12 
pt., 15 pt., or 18 pt. head. Adjust- 
able. 75¢ a dozen for either size. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 





FOR SALE (Continued) 





PRESSROOM and 
BINDERY Equipment 


No. 46 Miehle Automatic Unit 
Miehle Presses—(hand fed) Nos. 1, 2 and 
00 


4/0 - hagas with Dexter Feeder and ext. 
del. 


6/0 Miehle with Continuous Feeder and 
ext. del. 

2-4/3 Miehle Automatic Units, 41” bed, 
Swingback feeder and ext. del. 


2 No. 1/P Miehle Presses, bed 26” x 34”, 
Dexter Swingback Feeder and ext. del. 


1412” x 22” Chandler & Price Automatic 
Unit 


No. 1 Kelly Press 

40”-44” Seybold Paper Cutters 

44”-57” Dexter Paper Cutters 

44” Oswego Paper Cutter 

“B' Cleveland Folder with Cleveland 
pile feeder 

“O” Cleveland Folder with pile feeder 

“E” Cleveland Folder with automatic 
feeder 

Christensen Automatic Stitcher, five 
stations 


Thomson Cutter and Creasing Presses, 
14x 22”, 22x 32”, 28x 41” 


14x 22” Thomson Laureate Press 
Sheridan Die Press, bed 27 x 32” 
Eight page Duplex Newspaper Press 
Tag presses, 1 and 2 color 


Send us a list of your surplus equip- 
ment, single units or complete plants 


NORTHERN 
MACHINE WORKS 


Marshall and Jefferson Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
Telephone: FRemont 7-5100 











FOR SALE (Continued) 


Liberty 1925 Riarich 14”x22” Reconditioned "i 


Le) 7 A.C. Motor—110 V., 
R.P 


Geo. H. Sanborn Co.-Star 1880 Model 42”- as old Ppat- 
a power pst a #88, hand clamp, fan ug» 
14” t. Pull ey belt dr ve, extra cutter nf Mes 
Millwright guard, 14” x ” Iron Pulley, 

Single leather belt, WE Hawthorne 2 Pp. fadinestons 
Motor type C1-4C, ‘220V, 3 ph. 60 cycle, 1800 RPM 
Pulley base. 

Write—STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


201 North Third Street, Hannibal, Missouri 





@ MILLER SIMPLEX 20x26 automatic 

cylinder press. Miehle Vertical. Dia- 
mond 34%” power paper cutter. Cleve- 
land Model B 25x38 automatic folder 
with Cleveland continuous _ feeder. 
Cleveland Model W 14x20 folder with 
suction pile feeder. Rosback gang 
stitcher, 4 stations. Write or wire J. 
Spero & Co., 372 W. Ontario St., Chicago 
10, Illinois. 





@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of 

new and rebuilt printing equipment 

on easy terms. Write for free list. Mis- 

eour’ Central Type Foundry, Wichita, 
ans, 





GALLEYS 


Improved METAL GALLEY 


Made of ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Immediate Delivery on All Sizes 
Standard proofing-thickness (.051) 
with spot-welded corners and 
grooved sides for rigidity. Strong as 
steel, yet 2% lighter in weight. 
Beveled edge and RUST-PROOF! 

8%x13 10x16 = 12x18 G6 Y%4x23% 8% x23% 
100. .39cea. 55cea. 65cea. 55cea. 62cea. 


500. .38cea. 54cea. 64cea. 54cea. 60cea. 
Add 6c each in lots under 100 
F. O. B. DETROIT, MICH. 
Mail order or send 50c for sample galley 


GRAPHIC ARTS PRODUCTS 


1959 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7, Mich. 








HARRIS 2-COLOR 


36x48 OFFSET PRESS 
With suction pile feeder and high 
chain delivery. AC electrical equip- 
ment. 
No. 4 FOUR-ROLLER 
MIEHLE UNIT 


Serial No. 17,000 with Dexter swing 
back feeder, extension delivery, and 
AC electrical equipment. 


MILLER MAJOR 27 x 40 
AUTOMATIC CYLINDER PRESS 


SEYBOLD 56” AUTOMATIC CLAMP 
POWER CUTTER 
With power back gauge 
Wire, Phone, or Write 


J. SPERO & CO. 


372 West Ontario St, Chicago 10, IIlinois 











e@ LINOTYPE —INTERTYPE KNIVES 
made new again by precision grind- 
ing. Mail pair side knives and back 
knife parcel post prepaid with check of 
$4.00. We will renew and mail back pre- 
paid same day received. Money back if 
not satisfied. Printers Supply Co., 16 
White St., New York 13, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


TYPOGRAPHIC 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Well-known Chicago Typographic Plant 
seeks a man with good connections as our 
sole typographic sales representative. 

This unusual opportunity plus our 
facilities would help increase his present 
earnings through intelligent plant co- 
operation and prompt service, drawing 
against commission. rite in strictest 
confidence. Box O-1128, Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6. Ill. 























@ FOR SALE—One Wesel Horizontal 
Whirler 35”x 45” plate with all con- 

trols and alemite lubrication. One 

Goudy Envelope machine—10 to 15 M 

per hour. One Rice Automatic 12x18— 

complete. Wilcox Press, Inc., Phone 

aon 445 East State St., Ithaca, New 
ork. 








@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New 

model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for 
particulars. Joseph E. Smyth Co., 720 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Tllinois. 





@ WORKING FOREMAN for. well 

equipped small shop doing better 
class work; must be thoroughly experi- 
enced craftsman and mechanic; no age 
limit. Union shop; pay above scale. 
Burck’s, 221 E St., San Bernardino, Calif. 





@ WANTED FULL TIME TEACHER of 
photography as applied to lithog- 
raphy (offset). Write indicating age, 
education and experience. Mail Box 
O-1126, % The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
( Continued on next page) 











meet mr. obryon 


This is genial Tom O’Bryon,* 
another booster for Harris Litho- 
Chemicals. 

After working hours, Tom plays 
a strong gin-rummy hand... but 
his conversation is usually about 
the many advantages of Harris 
Hydrogum or Hydro Etch. 

If you’re down near the nation’s 
capital, call Tom for a demonstra- 
tion of how thoroughly Hydrogum 
works in fountain and plate etches. 
He'll also show you how Hydro- 
gum plates are easier to wash 
out... how they prevent gum 
blindness. 

Tom or his litho-technician 
buddies, located in principal cities, 
are good men to know. They’re 
always ready to lend a helping 
hand—especially to newcomers in 
the offset field. Why not call your 
nearest dealer today to be placed 
on the mailing list for “Harris 
Impressions”, a bimonthly bulletin 
of shop tips and helpful articles for 
the offset trade. It’s free. 


HARRIS LITHO-CHEMICALS 


DEEP ETCH PROCESS, SURFACE 
PLATE AND PRESS CHEMICALS 


AKRON, Metzger Supply JE 4136 
ATLANTA, Harris-Seybold JA 1783 
BALTIMORE, Sinclair & Valentine MU 6946 
BOSTON, Roberts & Porter HAN 8654 
CHICAGO, Roberts & Porter WAB 6935 
CINCINNATI, McKinley Litho CH 6323 
DENVER, A. E. Heinson TA 8251 
DALLAS, Harris-Seybold C 8305 
DETROIT, Roberts & Porter TE 27900 
LOS ANGELES, California Ink PR 3033 
MONTREAL, W. E. Booth BE 2328 
NEW YORK CITY, Roberts & Porter CA 61646 
PORTLAND, California Ink AT 6371 
SAN FRANCISCO, California Ink EX 4688 
SALT LAKE CITY, California Ink 5-1952 
SEATTLE, California Ink MA.3215 
TORONTO, W. E. Booth EL 3285 
VANCOUVER, Dominion Printing 

Ink & Color Co., Ltd. MA 1025 


*WASHINGTON, D.C., Phototechnical Lab. TR 8345 
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COVER 





-KROYD ON 


1. TOUGH 

2. SOIL RESISTANT 
3. WATER REPELLENT 
4. EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS, MANUALS 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PROPOSAL COVERS 


PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 


COMPANION COVER LINES 





TwiLTex 
OCD TOLE 


_ HOLYOKE 1 
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HELP WANTED (Continued) 


FOREMAN 


Printing Plant in West Virginia has im- 
mediate need for Foreman, to take 
charge of entire production. Located in 
town of approximately 35,000 popula- 
tion; 2 Linotype Machines; Kelly, Bab- 
cock, Miehle Vertical and Kluge Presses; 
M Monotype. 
















Producing all types Book and Job Print- 
ing. Starting salary $4,700.00 per year. 
Address all replies to: ‘‘West Virginia,”’ 
0-1129, The Inland Printer, 309 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ALL REPLIES HELD CONFIDENTIAL 


CM ATT. 


@ WANTED: Color corrector by South- 

ern firm. Pleasant working conditions. 
Some camera separation experience ad- 
vantageous, or job will enable one to 
get this experience if interested. Can 
also use a cameraman and ——. 
State union affiliation if any and ¢ 
other details. Write Box O-1127 % The 
Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 














@ PRESSROOM FOREMAN—Permanent 
position. Long established Letter- 

press House in Ohio. Write giving age, 

experience, salary requirements. Write 

aa S-1121 % The Inland ee al 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, II. 





@ STONEMAN capable of imposition for 
cylinder presses. Class of work, book 
and color work. Good salary, profit 
sharing bonus plan, good working con- 
ditions, to right man. Write Rose Print- 
ing Company, Tallahassee, Florida. 





@ WANTED—One Monotype composi- 

tion caster operator and one mukeup 
man. Good Scale. Write Meredith Type 
Founders, 718 West Burnside, Portland 
9, Oregon. 


MECHANICAL OVERLAY PROCESS 
Sontag?  onay oh end Pupmecitons 


CHALK "RELIEF “OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 


Great improvements over slow nand-cut oui 
method. Low cost, saves time. Improves 

Apply on company letterhead for miguane 

books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 








226 Columbia Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 














MOTORS & CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westingthouse Motor and control 

equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, IIl. 
(Continued on next page) 











<0) SAVING 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 
Slug Clippers 
Type Gauges 


Mitering Machines Composing Sticks 
Band Saws Lead and Rule Cutters 








FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
in Litho-Offset and Printing 


in KS FOR METAL DECORATING 


Get Varnishes and Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


Dryers, too, from 
35 YORK ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y., 215 S. Aberdeen St., CHICAGO 7, III. 
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H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 





AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED * SQUARE AND TRUE + ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue, Long Island City, New York 




















ROTARY PRESSES 


for Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., INC., PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 
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PRINTING PAPER Al R 
ay lal Aa i 


SAVE pocorn tenn 









FLAT 
GUMMED PAPER 


Whether for offset or letterpress, PERFECTION is as 
easy to handle as ungummed stock. That's because 
it's accurately trimmed, won't shrink, stretch or curl 
—is processed to stay flat the year round! 


—sold to Commercial Printers only through reliable 
Fine Paper Merchants. 





MArket 7-2162 


Tree | /ho Bahniton HY FFIDUCT S, 
ALLS FOR PRINTING PLANTS 


PRINTING PRESS 
@ DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., ro- 

















ant fanaa Medeor uae The BAHNSON Humipuct—a unit system of 
RUBBER PLATE MATERIALS & TOOLS complete air conditioning for printing plants 
humidifying 
de-humidifying 
cooling 

RUBBER PRINTING PLATES ‘ 

AND CUTTING TOOLS heating si tia 

TERS. SUPLY DEALERS ventilating 
KANSAS CITY, MO filtering 

SITUATIONS WANTED IN ANY COMBINATION DESIRED 
* ee eae ee waneuee wes Write for Bahnson Bulletin No. 330 


36. Eight years experience includes 
technical, administrative, advertising 
and sales promotion in Printing and 
Lithography. Can maintain and produce 
sales through initiative, constructive 
ideas, and proper handling and direction 
of sales force. Present earnings in five 
figure bracket. Desire new connection 








Sine a Fag Ponape em Lge — THE BAHNSON CO WINSTON onttal N.C. 
= o e inian rinter, . . ‘i a " " 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Til. 886 Drewry St., Atlanta, Ga. WE tees te oe ot atkins Embree creseeat Leeuea hott pad a... se St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Continued on next page) 











RAISED PRINTING 


IT'S EASY ... PROFITABLE 


with this 
New and Improved 


EMBOSSOGRAPHER 


You can roll up this fast 
"Cascade" right to your auto- 
matic or hand-fed press and 
do beautiful Raised Printing 
with the famous Permanent 
Embossograph finish. A 
smaller, hand-process ma- 





INKMASTER 


(VULCANIZED OIL) 
ROLLERS For smooth, rapid ink 


distribution. 










Positively will not melt at any press 
speeds. Machine ground surface as- 
sures concentricity. Not affected by 
bearing heat or humidity. chine is also available. Both 
for prompt delivery! 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING co. @ Send today for complete literature on this equipment and the 


Chicago 8. Ilinois « Long Island City 1, N.Y. Embossograph Powders and Inks in Neutrals and Metallics 
cil. ini den EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., INC., 251 William St., New York 





Model ‘‘'O”’ 
Automatic Cascade 
EMBOSSOGRAPHER 
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@ k ester life. 


Ask for a free copy of “TO THE PRESS. 
MAN” which lists all the features and 
advantages of “33” Ink Conditioners for 
letterpress and offset printing. 


Territories for Distributors 
Re-alignment of territories has created a few 
openings for dealers and jobbers. Write for 
full details of our liberal proposition. Gnce 
sold, “33” is always used. GET THE FACTS 
NOW! 







rT? cONDITONE 


THRU 








COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


EB D- 


IN CANADA-—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., 


Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 





ve 
Poe 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


TORONTO 


35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(continued) 


@ A-1 COMBINATION MONOTYPE 
OPERATOR and printer wants posi- 

tion as Supervisor. Alert, aggressive, 

sober. Best of references. Box O-1131, 

% The Inland — 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ GRAPHIC ARTS—ADV. & SALES 

PROMOTION EXECUTIVE. Excellent 
record in sales producing advertising 
and promotions. Analytical, creative, 
self starter. Can assume responsibility 
in various capacities. Sales experience. 
Tactful and loyal. Seeks opportunity 
with up and coming graphic arts equip- 
ment, accessory, supply or _ printed 
products manufacturer. Write Box 
O-1132, % The Inland i el 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill 


TYPEFOUNDERS 
Futura Ultra Bold Italic 


Send for specimen sheet showing 14 to 
48 pt. In stock for immediate shipment. 
Cast from hard foundry metal. 


Acme Type Foundry 


633 Plymouth Court © Chicago 5, Ill. 














e@ THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Producers of fine type faces. 


® DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attrac- 

tive faces; send for circular. North- 
west Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 


@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal 
for cash or trade. Missouri Central 

Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 

WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 
Over eighty-five years of wire draw- 

ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 

ennols. Sold by leading dealers every- 

where. 


AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
FINE PRESSWORK 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
































McADAMS 
STRAIGHT DISC 
RULING MACHINE 
with 
ROLL FEEDER 


McADAMS 
PNEUMATIC FEEDER 
CAN BE USED 





HOW TO SELECT THE IE Right Disc Ruder FOR YOUR PLANT 


There are important factors to consider when buying ruling equip- 
ment—but McAdams can meet exactly your requirements. 


STRAIGHT DISC RULER—Recommended for composition books, 


tablets, diaries, memo book fillers. 
Built for high speed. 


DUAL L RULER—Aft one feeding the ruling of both cross lines Machines 
and down lines is accomplished with speed and accuracy. 

ROLL OR PNEUMATIC FEEDING—Ruling machine can be 
equipped with web roll feeder or air-wheel sheet feeder with 


variable remote control. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 1-107 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, Inc. 


NORWALK, CONN.., U.S.A. 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET bad 
ESTABLISHED 1842 









“McADAMS FOR SPEED AND GOOD SERVICE’ 












McADAMS 
bp 520) 0) Of oy 


e Pen Ruling 


Perfected all-metal frame. 
Machine 


Dise-Ruling 


Paging Machines 
Pile Feeders 
Roll Feeders 
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= 

| THE INLAND PRINTER says: ! 
“The scope of this work is broad, and I 

| the reader will find himself acquiring a 

j vast collection of well-handled informa- ! 

| ‘ion as he continues to read.” ! 


HAND COMPOSITION 

| by Hugo Jahn, Instructor in 

| Advertising Production Technique, 

| Boston University 

Send now for free examination— 
| —definite step-by-step instruc- 
tions, in logical order. 

j —-wide coverage of equipment, 
| methods, processes. 

—175 illustrations, instructional 
and historical. 

| —35-page glossary and diction- 
ary of technical terms. 

| —fascinating account of the his- 
| tory of printing, illustrated. 
FOR: Journeymen, apprentices, 
j Students—all those interested in 
j the art and trade of printing. 
| Second Printing (offset), 1947 

341 pages 6 by 9% $4.50 
| For 10-day free trial of this book, tear 
| 
| 
| 


out this ad and send it, with your name 
and address, to: 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
| 440 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


P-T0-DATE 


NEW! MODERN! 
. 
\ 


A GAY VARIETY 
FOR EVERY OCCA- 
SION AND HOLIDAY 
--. BUSINESS AND 
ATTENTION GET- 
TERS...SALES 
BOOSTERS... 


ARROW SERVICE 
7O7 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
P.0.BOX 2217 - Saut Lake City, 13 UrAH 








Good paper, good glue 
-and plenty ofit 


~ The Brown-Bridce Mills, Ine, Troy Oho 


& 


SAN FRANCISCO 


420 Market St 


SEATTLE 


2416 First St 


NEW YORK CHICAL 


10) Park Ave 608 $.D 














ARE YOU SUPPLYING THE ENVELOPE NEEDS 


Of The Banks in Your Community ? 


The Justrite Line of Banker's Envelopes is complete and will enable you to fill 
the entire envelope of your Bank Customers. Envelopes have 
always been leaders for types of Bank printing business—and a single 
source of supply covering Bank needs will be appreciated. 












Bank Line is complete~and 
@ BANKERS MAILING Envelopes—made 
of tough Justrite Fibre In Window 
and mailing styles. 
@ TAMPERPROOF or Express _En- 
velopes — for Registered i 
End or Open Side styles, either flat 
or expanding 
@ COUPON WINDOW for the 
separation and storage of Bond Cou- 


pons 
in your Specialty items for @ BANK PAY Enve distribution 
prompt consideration. of Emplovee Pay 


NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE COMPARY, INC. 





fustrits 
Write teday for samples and 
pricing information. Send 


Study the needs of your Bank and get this profitable business. The Justrite 
specialty items are our business. 


@ CHECK ENVELOPES—to fit standard 
checks for mailing—available with 
window. 

@ COIN Envelopes—to accommodate vary- 
ing denominations of coin. 

@ BANK-BY-MAIL System —a_ complete 
Banking-By-Mail service for Bank 
customers 


@ Filing Envelopes—Policy Jackets—Open 
End Legal Envelopes. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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ACRAPLATE 


lowers 
your 
eltolaby 
costs 
































































Nearly two hundred Acraplates in progressive plants throughout the United 
States and Canada have proven that rubber printing plates m made on the 
Acraplate can reduce costs in these specific ways... 








Eliminate the profitless investment and cotly stor- 
age of standing forms. Resinous matrices can be 
stored indefinitely in 1/4 the space and weigh 
only about 1/30 as much. 










Permit many more jobs to be run in multiple with 
resultant saving in press time. 








Yield definite saving in ink and make-ready costs 
..often permit higher press speeds. 








Sheets lie flat after printing due to extremely light 
impression and elimination of embossing, thereby 
speeding up gathering and jogging. 












Enjoy these and many other advantages of the Acraplate. Write for de- 
tailed facts about the complete range ee models available... how they oper- 
ate...what they have ace omplished for other plants...what they can do 


for you. 





LAKE ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
504 Woodward Avenue 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 








@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic 
presses—all sizes and sci 
ing... plastic molding... processing...ru 

ber vulcanizing...metal working... forg- 
ing...metal extrusion... special purpose. 


CORP. 
USA. 





Sle aaiile 
BUFFALO; N: 
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ELCO 
UNIVERSAL 


A simple, easy-to-use method 
of copyfitting for advertising 
layout. Accurately shows the 
number of average charac- 


t f typeface, ize, 
TYPEMETER in. tines of any measure. 


Five dollars a copy with all instructions. 


Book 


Dept. The Inland Printer or write Elco Typographic 
Service, Second & Dueber, S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 














‘BARRING FACTORS THAT ARE NO FAULT OF THE PAPER 


CROMWELL TYMPAN 


LASTS ALMOST INDEFINITELY” 


Harold Alter, pressroom fore- 
man, Kable Brothers Company, 
Mount Morris, Ill. says: ‘‘Crom- 
well Tympan has established a 
reputation with us for strength, 
durability and uniformity.” 


CROMWELL Extra SPECIAL PREPARED TYMPAN 


For the past 49 years Kable Brothers 
Company of Mount Morris, Ill. have 
been producing fine printing for some 
of the world’s biggest users. Because 
they know what it takes to produce 
fine printing, Kable Brothers years ago 
specified Cromwell Tympan as stand- 
ard equipment. 

The hard uniform surface, calipered 
uniformity and high tensile strength 
of Cromwell Tympan never varies. To 
make sure you are absolutely satisfied, 
Cromwell Extra Special Prepared 
Tympan is unconditionally guaran- 
teed—every sheet of it. Try it before 
you buy it... write for FREE working 
sample, giving size and make of press. 


The CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Ask your distributor 
for 


CROMWELL 
PRINTERS HAND SOAP 


TAKES OFF PRINTER'S INK LIKE MAGIC 
WITHOUT RUBBING OR SCRUBBING 


The only soap made especially for the graphic 
arts. Kind to the hands... slightly alkaline—- 
non-irritating. 1/2 Ibs. net weight in can. Order 
from your Cromwell distributor today or write 


us..."'as always, unconditionally guaranteed."’ 














Delicate or 


' DOMINANT 


INTERTYPE faces can express every mood 
of the writer...every whim...every 
caprice. The advertiser’s product and pur- 
pose, too, can be interpreted in a wide 
range of type subtleties. The jewel-like 
splendor of Egmont...the sturdiness 

of Beton...the perfectly proportioned 
Futura...the rhythmic tone of Medieval... 
the dignity of Weiss...the precision of 

Waverley —these and many other 

INTERTYPE faces are available to 

the imaginative typographer. 

Ask ProGRESSIVE INTERTYPE for 
showings of type faces for 
advertising composition, 
book manufacture, news- 

paper production and 
commercial printing. 


TEXT SET IN INTERTYPE WAVERLEY 


, 
/ 
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